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INFLATION 
RECESSION 
CRISIS 

•  Do  the  headlines  concern  you? 

•  What  will  follow? 

LEARN 

•  What  the  business  cycle  means 
to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  America. 

LEARN 

•  What  steps  to  take  in  time  of 
crisis. 

LEARN 

•  How  various  industries  and  oc- 
cupations withstand  economic 
ups  and  downs. 

To  receive  this  informative  book 
entitled:  HOW  TO  SURVIVE 
WHATEVER  MAY  BEFALL  US 

Edited  by  Robert  F.  Jackson  Sr. 
Published  by  I.N.I.  Social  & 
Economic  Research  Institute 

Send  in  the  coupon  below  now! 
The  time  to  prepare  is  now! 
KNOWLEDGE  is  the  only  true 
WEALTH. 


LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  service  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


THE  FUEL  PICTURE 

sir:  The  article,  "America's  Oil  Re- 
serves" (Feb.),  by  Harvey  Ardman,  is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  unbiased 
account  of  the  oil  shortage  that  I  have 
yet  seen  in  print.  Most  accounts  are 
so  one-sided  and  controversial  that  one 
wonders  if  the  scarcity  is  created  or 
even  real.  Kenneth  C.  Smith,  Haver- 
town,  Pa. 

UNIDENTIFIED  PICTURE  IDENTIFIED 


E  Co.,  2nd  Bn.,  328th  Inf.,  82nd 
Div.,  National  Army,  marching  at 
a  review  at  Camp  Gordon,  Atlanta 

The  above  photo  appeared  in  our  No- 
vember 1973  issue,  with  identification 
and  occasion  lacking.  Suggesting  that 
perhaps  some  readers  could  provide 
the  missing  information,  we  heard 
from  quite  a  few,  but  none  positively 
made  the  identification.  We  have  now 
received  from  James  F.  Blake,  of 
Silver  Springs,  N.Y.,  the  same  photo, 
clipped  from  a  newspaper  (believed 
to  be  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Democrat 
&  Chronicle)  in  the  winter  of  1918, 
which  names  the  troops  and  occasion. 
Mr.  Blake  is  a  member  of  the  group. 

THE  FISH  WAR 

sir:  As  a  member  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  to  Save  America's  Marine 
Resources,  I  read  with  great  pleasure 
"The  Fish  War"  (Jan.).  The  article 
.  .  .  gave  the  reader  an  excellent  in- 
sight into  the  world's  fishing  problems. 
Joseph  D.  Belek,  Jr.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

sir:  Your  article,  "The  Fish  War," 
should  be  a  warning  to  us.  I'm  sure 
few  Americans  knew  of  this  alarming 
situation.  Elmer  W.  Martin,  Urbana, 
III. 


MAINE'S  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL 


sir:  The  January  issue  described  the 
new  Memorial  Chapel  in  the  Veterans 
cemetery  near  Augusta.  Dedicated  on 
Veterans  Day,  1973,  this  non-denomi- 
national chapel  with  its  simple  archi- 
tecture and  emphasis  on  peace  and 
quiet  must  be  a  comfort  to  those  who 
have  need  to  use  it.  Legionnaires  and 
all  groups  who  worked  hard  to  make 
this  project  a  realization  should  feel 
pleased  with  their  efforts  in  this 
worthwhile  project.  Miss  Genevieve 
Powers,  Bradford,  Mass. 

G.  WASHINGTON:  BAPTISM  UNDER 
FIRE 

sir:  Congratulations  on  the  very  in- 
formative article,  "George  Washington 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War"  (Feb.). 
H.  Allen  Perry  did  a  great  job  in  pro- 
viding some  insight  as  to  exactly  how 
Washington  gained  practical  military 
wisdom  in  leadership.  Alan  R.  P.  Gold- 
ing,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

sir  :  The  sketches  and  articles  of  early 
American  events  that  appear  in  the 
magazine  are,  to  me,  priceless  and  of 
absorbing  interest.  "George  Washing- 
ton in  the  French  and  Indian  War"  is 
an  outstanding  example.  Many  thanks 
to  the  authors  for  their  painstaking 
research  which  opens  to  us  the  win- 
dows of  the  past.  Carl  O.  Haase,  Sara- 
sota, Fla. 

ATTN:  WW2  SOLOMONS' 
COASTWATCHERS 

sir:  I  am  completing  a  book  about 
Coastwatchers  in  the  Solomons  cam- 
paign of  WW2,  and  wish  to  get  in 
touch  with  any  one  who  had  contact 
with  a  Coastwatcher  during  that  time. 
I  would  greatly  appreciate  any  help. 
Walter  Lord,  116  E.  68th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021 

ATTN:  584th  AAA-AW-BN  (MBL) 
MEMBERS 

sir:  For  a  complete  history  of  the 
584th  AAA-AW-Bn.  (Mbl.),  including 
my  Medical  Detachment  (WW2),  I 
need  to  hear  from  my  former  com- 
rades of  these  two  units.  Samuel  F. 
Volpe,  R.D.  #1,  61f  Kearney  Road, 
Brockway,  Pa.  1582!f 
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Thanks 

for  pitching  in ! 

A  partial  list  of  individuals,  organizations  and 
communities  who  have  joined  the  fight  against  litter. 

Washington  National  Zoo  •  Travel  Council  of  North  Carolina  •  Optimist  International  •  National  Western  Stock 
Show  •  City  of  Baltimore,  Md.  •  West  Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  •  Dearborn,  Mich.,  City  Recrea- 
tion Com.  •  Missouri  State  Park  Board  •  Louisiana  Jaycees  •  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company  •  T.  G.  &  Y. 
Stores  Company  •  Greater  Dyersburg/Dyer  County,  Tenn.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  •  Dulles  International 
Airport  •  Operation  City  Beautiful,  Metro  Evansville,  Ind.  •  Prince  George's,  Md.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  • 
City  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  •  City  of  Frankfort,  Ky.  •  Daffodil  Garden  Club,  Ga.  •  The  North  Carolina 
Innkeepers  Association  •  City  of  Sumter,  S.C.  •  Andrew  Jackson  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America  •  Alabama 
Chamber  of  Commerce  •  Town  &  Country  Garden  Club,  Miss.  •  Tote  Sum  Stores  •  North  Augusta,  S.C, 
Jaycees  •  Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Va.  •  Shelby  County,  Tenn.,  Environmental  Improvement  Commission  •  Florida 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  &  Consumer  Services,  Div.  of  Forestry  •  City  of  Galveston,  Tex.  •  Alabama  Press  Asso- 


ciation •  City  of  Rockford,  III.  • 
Bullock  County,  Ala.,  Public 
Schools  •  Mississippi  State 
Board  of  Health,  Department  of 
Solid  Waste  Management  •  Hen- 
dersonville,  Tenn.,  Sertoma 
Club  •  West  Columbia,  S.C, 
Jaycees  •  National  Garden  Club 

•  City  of  Columbus,  Ga.  • 
Dixon,  III.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce •  Alabama  Broadcasters 
Association  •  Greater  Talladega, 
Ala.,  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 

•  The  Georgia  Conservancy, 
Inc.  •  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  •  City  of 
Moncks  Corner,  S.C  •  City  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas  •  Missis- 
sippi Fair  Commission  •  The  Gar- 
den Club  of  Alabama,  Inc.  • 
Garden  of  Gods,  City 

of  Colorado  Springs,  f 
Colo.  •  Latta  Mer-  J 
chants  Assoc.,  S.C  g 

•  Jefferson  County  f 

Government,  Ky.  •  I 
I 
I 
I 
% 
\ 


Anti-Litter  Committee,  Auburn 
Beautification  Council,  Ala. 

•  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  Jaycees  • 
City  of  Columbia,  S.C.  •  Travel 
&  Information,  Texas  Highway 
Dept.  •  The  City  of  Dublin,  Ga. 

•  Oxford,  Miss.,  Garden  Club  • 
City  of  Temple,  Texas  •  Middle 
Mississippi  Council,  Girl 
Scouts,  Mississippi  •  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  •  City  of  Austell,  Ga. 
•Cascade  High  School,  Tenn.  • 
City  of  Pueblo,  Colo.  •  Down- 
town Unlimited,  Inc.,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.  •  Bedford  County/ 

1^    Shelbyville,  Tenn., 


*  S 


Pitch  In  is  voursi 

For  ideas  on  what  you,  your  club,  your 
community  or  state  can  do,  write: 
"Pitch  In!",  ALM-5.  P.O.  Box  2570, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 


# 
I 
I 
\ 
% 
I 
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Chamber  of  Com- 
merce •  City  of 
Ottawa,  Illinois  • 
Greater  Kershaw 
County,  South 
Carolina  Chamber 
of  Commerce  •  Greater 
Aurora,  Illinois,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  • 


f 


BUSINESS  OR  ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 


CITY.  STATE  AND  ZIP  CODE 
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UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  ASSOCIATION 
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Dateline  Washington 


RIGHT  TO  "RIGHT  OF  REPLY?" 
EVERYBODY'S  FOR  ELECTION  REFORMS. 
DETENTE  NO  DETERRENT  FOR  SPIES. 


Suddenly,  the  press  finds  itself  con- 
founded by  its  own  rallying  cry;  " The 
Public ' s  Right  to  Know. "  Whenever  the 
newspapers  and  other  print  media  are 
confronted  by  government  secrecy  at  any 
level,  this  battle  cry  is  raised  loudly, 
and  more  or  less  effectively. 

Recently,  however,  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  trail  blazing  decision,  pro- 
claimed that  the  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  the  press  does  indeed  support 
the  public  right  to  know  .  .  .  both  sides  of 
the  public  issue.  In  effect,  the  court  said, 
when  a  newspaper  editorially  attacks  a 
politician,  it  must  give  him  the  right  of 
reply,  so  that  the  public  can  judge  for 
itself.  Freedom  of  expression  is  protected 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  court  held,  for 
all  the  people,  and  not  for  a  select  few. 

The  press,  jealous  of  its  rights  and 
privileges,  is  seeking  to  overrule  the 
Florida  judgment  through  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  But  the  issue  has  already  aroused 
interested  debate  in  Congress. 


Just  about  everybody  who ' s  politically 
minded  in  Washington — and  who  isn't? — favors 
federal  election  reforms.  This  agreement 
on  objective,  however,  is  matched  by  a 
diversity  of  opinion  on  how  to  clean  up  the 
funding  of  the  campaigns. 

The  Administration's  approach  calls  for 
private  funding  and  full  disclosure  of 
campaign  spending,  shorter  White  House 
races,  and  perhaps  a  six-year  single  term 
for  President  and  four-year  terms  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  Congress,  there's  increasing  pressure 
to  eliminate  private  funding  altogether, 
for  a  form  of  federal  financing  of  federal 
campaigns — though  there  are  wide  differ- 
ences in  the  public  underwriting  proposals. 

Washington  observers  believe  some  kind 
of  reform  legislation  will  emerge  from 
Congress  this  year,  due  to  the  pending 
elections. 

•        •  • 

The  FBI  reveals  that  despite  the  bridge- 
building  on  the  diplomatic  front  between 
the  United  States  and  the  communist  coun- 
tries ,  there ' s  been  no  letup  in  red  spying 


operations  in  our  country.  To  the  contrary, 
the  indications  are  that  the  level  of 
Soviet-bloc  intelligence  efforts  has 
increased  over  the  past  five  years. 

A  44%  increase  in  Soviet-bloc  official 
personnel  stationed  in  this  country,  and 
the  growing  number  of  red  visitors  here  has, 
in  fact,  stepped  up  the  espionage 
operations. 

As  to  the  new  official  presence  of  Red 
China  representatives  in  the  United  States, 
the  FBI  simply  notes  that  it  cannot  ignore 
any  communist  government  as  a  potential 
source  of  hostile  intelligence  activity. 
The  FBI  also  cryptically  observes  it  must 
be  on  the  alert  that  travelers  to  China 
"could  come  to  the  attention"  of  Red  China's 
intelligence. 


PEOPLE  &  QUOTES 


NOT  SO  CHEAP 

"The  use  of  cheap  energy 
made  possible  all  of  the  ma- 
terial advancements  we  take 
for  granted."  William  H, 
Pickering,  scientist  and  pro- 
fessor, Calif.  Institute  of 
Technology. 

RECESSION  BLAHS 

"A  recession  is  kind  of  like 
a  bad  cold.  You  don't  know 
when  you  get  it  and  when  it 
ends,  but  when  you've  got  it, 
you  know  you've  got  it."  Roy 
L.  Ash,  director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

EUROPE'S  INTERESTS 

"Our  European  friends 
must  accept  the  fact  that  if 
Europe's  interests  coincided 
with  those  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
nineteen-forties  and  nineteen- 
fifties,  that  has  no  longer 
been  the  case  in  the  nineteen- 
sixties  and  nineteen-seven- 
ties."  Premier  Abdul  Salam 
Jalloud,  Libya. 

SOVIET  SEAPOWER 

"It  is  now  evident  that  the 
historically  land-oriented 
Soviet  Union  has  embraced 
naval  power  as  a  major  ele- 
ment of  their  foreign  policy." 
Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  chief 
of  Naval  operations. 


CONTROLLING  OLD  AGE 

".  .  .  potential  moderation, 
control  or  even  reversal  of 
man's  most  universal  enemy, 
the  mental  and  physical  de- 
bilities of  old  age,  is  .  .  . 
within  the  reach  of  our  gen- 
eration." Dr.  Bernard  Streh- 
ler,  biologist,  Univ.  S.  Calif. 

CORPORATE  CREDO 

"Somehow,  we  must  con- 
vince people,  more  people 
than  we  have  already,'  that  a 
corporation  .  .  .  must  first  do 
well  before  it  can  do  good." 
Richard  C.  Gerstenberg, 
chairman,  Gen.  Motors  Corp. 

AGAINST  HOSTILITY 

"The  United  States  has  no 
objection  whatever  to  an  in- 
dependent European  policy. 
It  does  have  an  objection 
when  independence  takes  the 
foirn  of  basic  hostility  to  the 
United  States.  Sec'y  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger. 

STRENGTH 
PERMITS  DETENTE 

"American  strength  made 
detente  attainable,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  it  continuing  un- 
less we  maintain  that 
strength."  Gen.  Creighton  W. 
Abrams. 
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MIAMI  BOUND 

Comfortable  wear  for  the  56th  National  Convention. 

Trousers.  Gray  Polyester  Double  Knits.  Dress  slacks  with 
the  freshest  look  in  quality  and  comfort.  A  fabric  that 
can  take  it  and  come  back  for  more.  Sizes  28  to  46  from 
stock.  Other  sizes  are  special  order-Add  $5.00  per  pair 
and  allow  5  weeks  for  delivery. 

No.  77020   $19.50 

SPORTING  SHIRT.  Identify  yourself,  your  Post  and 
present  the  true  Legion  image  with  this  Red,  White,  and 
Blue  polyester/cotton  shirt.  Squared  bottom  to  wear  in 
or  out.  Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL,  XXL.  Available  with  SAL 
emblem  upon  request. 

No.  70271   $6.95 

TOP  GRAIN  DRESS  BELT.  Not  illustrated.  V/z"  wide 
black  or  brown  belt  with  open  buckle.  Sizes  30-44. 
SPECIFY  color  and  size. 

No.  74655   $7.50 


I 


LEGION  CAPS.  All  caps  made  to  order.  Allow  about  4 
weeks  for  delivery.  Additional  lettering  on  all  caps  at  20 
cents  per  letter  or  numeral.  ALL  CAPS  SHIPPED 
PREPAID.  SPECIFY  SIZE. 

STYLE  1  LETTERING-Post  numerals  with  name  of 
state  in  full. 

Serge,  unlined   No.  71169  $6.75 

Serge,  lined   No.  71225  $7.25 

Modified,  lined 

(Women  Legionnaires  only)  No.  71281  $8.15 

STYLE  2  LETTERING-Post  numerals  with  city  name  in 
full  and  state  abbreviated. 

Serge,  unlined  No.  71197  $8.50 

Serge,  lined  No.  71253  $9.00 

Modified,  lined 

(Women  Legionnaires  only)  No.  71309  $8.50 

SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  CAPS.  Improved 
box  style.  Fully  lined  with  sweatband.  French  Blue. 
Uniform  cloth  with  red,  white,  and  blue  piping. 
Unlettered.  Sizes  6-1/8  to  7-3/4.  Additional  lettering  on 
the  right  side  of  cap  at  20  cents  per  letter  or  numeral. 
Squadron  (All  French  Blue) 

No.  51002   $4.75 


ACCESSORIES 
TRAVEL  KITS.  The  "Sociable"  travel  companions  for 
conventions,  sporting  events,  picnics,  and  every  occasion 
away  from  home.  "Coffee  Time"  travel  kit  features 
quality  electric  percolator  and  four  durable  plastic  cups. 
"Travel  Bar"  features  sparkling  chromed  serving  utensils 
and  unbreakable  beverage  servers. 
"Coffee  Time"  Travel  Kit 

No.  76190  $21.95 

Two  Bottle  Travel  Bar 

No.  76180   $15.95 

NOT  ILLUSTRATED 
GARMENT  BAGS.  Designed  for  easy  "carry  on"  for 
those  quick  trips  by  plane  or  car;  also  excellent  for 
storing  out-of-season  garments. 
Nylon  Bag. 

No.  74400,  Blue  only  $7.95 

Gusseted  Vinyl  Bag. 

No.  74415,  Black  only  $7.25 

Economy  Vinyl  Bag. 

No.  74414,  White  only  $3.00 

Hanger  Grip  for  use  with  garment  bags. 

No.  80116  $0.50 


SPIRIT  OF  '76.  This  attractive  design  especially  created 
for  The  American  Legion  and  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  Spirit  of  '76  Committee  has  now  been 
incorporated  with  many  jewelry  items  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  custom-made  Wilton  Armetale  collectors' 
plate. 
Plate. 

No.  76641   $25.00 

Tie  Bar.  2'4" 

No.  76650  $  2.95 

Tie  Tac. 

No.  76651   $  2.00 

Cuff  Links. 

No.  76652  $  3.95 

Demitasse  Spoon. 

No.  76653   $  3.25 

Charm. 

No.  76654   $  1.75 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  NATIONAL 
EMBLEM  SALES,  P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46206  DEPT.  9. 

Enclosed  is  $  ,  Please  rush  the  following 


Item  No.  and  Size, 
Name  


Address. 
City  


_State_ 


.Zip_ 
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They  said  it  couldn't  be 
done,  but  it  is  now  close 
to  a  sure  thing  that  earth- 
quakes will  be  routinely  pre- 
dicted, and  even  controlled 
if  anyone  dares. 

By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

Enough  is  known  of  the  causes  of 
earthquakes  to  indicate  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  ever  being  able 
to  predict  with  any  accuracy  the  time 
of  their  occurrence."  Collier's  Ency- 
clopedia, 1971  edition. 

The  Collier's  Encyclopedia  and 
many  other  references  to  earthquakes 
are  going  to  have  to  be  revised.  The 
whole  earthquake  "book"  is  being  re- 
written. Earthquakes  have  now  been 
successfully  predicted  in  Japan, 
Russia  and  New  York  State. 

Enough  is  now  known  to  indicate 
that  they  may  be  predicted  with  bet- 
ter accuracy  than  we  can  predict  the 
weather.  Further — unlike  the  weather 
— we  may  be  able  to  do  something 
about  earthquakes. 

At  two  sites  in  Colorado,  minor 
quakes  from  natural  causes  have  been 
turned  off  and  on  at  will  by  man — 
first  accidentally,  then  deliberately. 

This  is  of  interest  not  only  to  Cali- 
fornians  and  Japanese,  but  to  every- 
one. No  matter  where  you  live,  your 
area  may  experience  a  big  quake 
sooner  or  later.  Maybe  not  in  your 
lifetime.  Maybe. 

Since  the  beginning  of  history, 
earthquakes  have  wrecked  human 
settlements  and  snuffed  out  lives 
wholesale  all  over  the  globe.  Their 
most  awful  damage  was  always 
caused  by  lack  of  warning.  But  just 
ten  years  ago  the  possibility  of  ad- 
vance warning  began  to  take  shape. 

In  1964,  Japanese  seismologists 
(specialists  in  earthquakes  and  other 
shock  phenomena  in  the  earth)  cor- 
rectly forecast  a  major  quake  near 


N.Y.  TIMES 


Niigata.  Since  then,  many  smaller 
quakes  were  foreseen  near  Matsu- 
shiro,  in  central  Japan. 

Next,  Russians  successfully  pre- 
dicted a  strong  earthquake  in  Kam- 
chatka, north  of  Japan,  and  later  gave 
two  weeks  warning  before  two  differ- 
ent earthquakes  in  the  Tashkent  re- 
gion, north  of  the  Himalayas.  Last 
August  1,  a  two-man  team  predicted 
a  mild  (2.5  on  the  Richter  scale) 
earthquake  at  Blue  Mountain  Lake, 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New 
York,  in  "a  couple  of  days."  In  exactly 
"a  couple  of  days,"  at  7  p.m.  on  Au- 
gust 3,  it  happened. 

Today,  seismologists  feel  that, 
given  the  equipment,  manpower  and 
teamwork,  they  are  moving  into  a 
position  to  predict  most  earthquakes 
in  advance,  sometimes  with  consider- 
able accuracy  over  a  period  of  days  or 
months,  and  sometimes  with  fair  ac- 
curacy over  periods  of  40  years  or 


even  more — especially  major  quakes. 

Their  detective  work  smacks  of  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  story.  They  are  un- 
able to  see  the  crime  committed  deep 
in  the  rocks  of  the  earth.  But  they 
have  put  together  a  clue  here  and  a 
clue  there — like  Holmes  collecting 
mud  stain  on  a  shoe  and  a  rare  brand 
of  tobacco  left  behind — to  build  up  a 
circumstantial  case.  With  the  evi- 
dence in  hand,  they  have  reenacted 
part  of  the  "crime"  of  an  earthquake 
with  sample  pieces  of  rock  under 
stress — until  they  now  feel  quite  con- 
fident of  being  able  to  point  a  finger 
at  the  villain  and  announce  when  and 
where  he  will  "strike  again." 

This  news  will  probably  prompt  gag 
writers  to  work  out  new  variations  on 
the  question  of  when  California  will 
fall  into  the  sea  (it  won't).  It  may  be 
of  great  importance  to  areas  that  are 
normally  considered  quite  stable, 
where  it  is  such  a  long  time  between 
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LAMONT  DOHERTY    GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATORY 


The  first  earthquake  to  be  predicted  in  the  United  States  was  called,  to  the  day, 
at  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  N.Y.  last  summer  by  Dr.  Lynn  Sykes,  above,  and  graduate 
student  Yash  Aggarwal,  left,  working  for  the  Lamont-Doherty  Geological  Observatory. 


quakes  that  the  inhabitants  think 
they  are  immune. 

A  great  quake  struck  Lisbon,  Por- 
tugal, in  1531.  Then,  224  years  later,  a 
second  blow  fell  on  Nov.  1,  1755.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  great,  destruc- 
tive quakes  of  history,  shaking  an 
area  (said  Von  Humboldt)  four  times 
that  of  Europe.  Loch  Lomond,  in 
Scotland,  rose  two  feet  and  was  great- 
ly perturbed. 

You  might  guess  that  two  other 
great  quakes  of  history,  both  in  force 
and  damage,  were  the  San  Francisco 
quake  of  1906  and  the  Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama quake  of  1923.  They  were. 

But  for  the  two  greatest  recorded 
quakes  in  the  United  States,  don't 
look  to  California.  They  centered  on 
New  Madrid,  Missouri  (1811  and 
1812),  and  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina (1886). 

There  was  little  loss  of  life  from 
the  multiple  Missouri  earthquakes  of 
1811-12 — only  because  the  vast  area 
affected  was  then  sparsely  populated. 
But  it  was  the  greatest  seismic  dis- 
turbance in  recorded  American  his- 
tory. There  were  three  great  shocks 
between  Dec.  16,  1811  and  Feb.  7, 
1812.  Between  December  16  and 
March  16,  there  were  1,874  shocks 
strong  enough  to  be  felt  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  200  miles  from  the  center. 
Forests  were  flattened.  The  soil  was 
heaved  about  and  disturbed  in  Mis- 
souri, Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  An 
interstate  area  150  miles  long  and  40 
miles  wide  sank  from  three  to  nine 
feet.  Rivers  changed  their  courses 


and  new  lakes  were  formed,  among 
them  Reelfoot  Lake  in  Tennessee, 
which  became  a  great  fishing  lake, 
with  its  submerged  forest  a  haven 
for  gamefish. 

The  Charleston  earthquake  of  1886 
was  as  great  in  extent  though  not  so 
violent,  and  it  only  lasted  70  seconds 
compared  to  the  four-month  shaking 
of  the  Missouri  disturbance.  Loss  of 
life  was  remarkably  small,  though 
property  damage  was  great.  The 


Charleston  shock  was  felt  throughout 
the  east  and  from  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi to  Bermuda.  Say  what  you  want 
about  California,  it  was  only  in  hu- 
man and  property  damage  (chiefly  by 
fire)  that  the  San  Francisco  1906 
quake  was  "greater"  than  those  cen- 
tered on  Missouri  and  South  Carolina. 

The  accurate  prediction  of  earth- 
quakes would  in  no  way  stop  them 
from  happening,  but  it  should  result 
in  an  enormous  saving  of  human  life 
and  property  damage.  Of  the  millions 
of  people  who  have  died  in  earth- 
quakes, it  was  being  caught  unawares 
that  killed  most  of  them — the  collapse 
of  buildings  upon  them,  fires  out  of 
control  trapping  them,  quake-caused 
tidal  waves  and  landslides  catching 
them  on  low  ground. 

In  recorded  modern  history,  at 
least  30  quakes  have  each  killed  more 
than  10,000  people,  starting  with  the 
45,000  estimated  deaths  at  Corinth, 
Greece,  in  December  856  A.D.  Ac- 
cepted casualty  lists  attribute  more 
than  100,000  deaths  each  to  five 
quakes.  The  granddaddy  of  them  all 
was  the  quake  to  which  830,000 
deaths  were  attributed  in  Shensi, 
China,  on  Jan.  24,  1556.  In  this  cen- 
tury, the  Kansu,  China,  quake  of  Dec. 
16,  1920,  is  credited  with  killing  180,- 
000  people  and  the  Tokyo- Yokohama 
quake  of  Sept.  1,  1923,  claimed  143,- 
000  lives. 

The  causes  of  the  great  death  list 
in  the  Tokyo  quake  are  well  docu- 
mented. Entrapment  that  could  have 
been  avoided  with  warning  saw 
40,000  people  burned  to  death  in  the 
yard  of  Tokyo's  military  clothing  de- 
pot alone.  Brick  buildings  were  death- 


AUTHENTICATED  NEWS 


Japanese  and  Russians  working  on  earthquake  detection.  They  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful quake  predictions.  Sykes,  Aggarwal  and  others  studied  their  work,  and  that 
of  an  M.l.T.  lab  experiment,  before  predicting  a  N.Y.  quake  two  days  in  advance. 
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The  Case  of  the  Earthquake  Detectives 


traps.  More  than  half  of  them  in 
Tokyo  collapsed,  while  a  bare  tenth 
of  steel-reinforced  concrete  struc- 
tures caved  in.  Flimsy  firetrap  struc- 
tures were  the  worst  of  all.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  homes  burned.  A 
36-foot  tidal  wave  destroyed  155 
homes  and  killed  60  people  at  Atami, 
on  Sagami  Bay — dead  center  of  the 
quake. 

Studies  of  property  damage  after 
numerous  quakes  reveal  that  build- 
ings on  man-made  fill  and  on  river- 
deposited  fill  in  valleys  suffer  worse 
damage  than  buildings  on  rock.  This 
was  true  of  both  the  San  Francisco 
and  Charleston  quakes  in  the  United 
States. 

A  single  earthquake  typically 
makes  two  kinds  of  shock  waves.  A 
rapidly  moving  "P"  wave  is  a  rigid 
shaking.  Everything  moves  together. 
It  is  less  destructive,  as  a  rule,  than 
the  slower  "S"  wave.  The  latter  un- 
dulates, so  that  instead  of  shaking 
everything  together  it  breaks  up  the 
surface  and  what's  on  it  with  rolling, 
twisting  motions.  Since  soft  earth  un- 
dulates more  readily  than  solid  rock, 
the  most  destructive  deformity  of  the 
land  may  occur  when  the  S  wave  hits 
soft  ground.  Brick  structures  come 
apart  when  deformed  by  S  waves, 
while  steel  can  bend  a  bit  under 
stress. 

Japan  has  heeded  a  lot  of  the  struc- 
tural lessons  learned  in  1923,  she  be- 
ing a  nation  that  can  expect 
earthquakes  even  without  any  predic- 
tions. 

But  if  long-range  prediction  be- 
comes accurate  and  commonplace 
(and  credible)  we  may  see  property 
damage  as  well  as  human  damage 
minimized  even  in  areas  that  don't 
normally  think  "earthquake"  at  all. 
Should  another  Missouri  or  Charles- 
ton quake  be  pinned  down  40  years 
ahead  as  likely  in  the  year  2027  or 
thereabouts,  it  won't  be  the  seismolo- 
gists' fault  if  structures  in  the  sus- 
ceptible area  have  not  been  engi- 
neered to  be  as  earthquake  and  fire 
resistant  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  knowledge  of 
quakes  quite  clearly  suggests  ways  to 
control  them  in  some  cases.  Trouble 
is,  the  best  chance  seems  to  be  to  trig- 
ger little  ones  before  they  can  become 
big  ones — and  it  isn't  a  popular  idea 
to  trigger  any  earthquakes. 

Successful  prediction  of  major 
quakes  in  any  city  would  permit  evac- 
uation, lowering  of  reservoirs,  shut- 
down of  nuclear  power  plants, 
drainage  of  fuel  storage  tanks  and 
pipelines  and  many  other  steps  to 
minimize  damage  and  loss  of  life. 
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In  the  last  20  years  the  detective 
story  leading  to  prediction  has  moved 
at  a  rapid  pace.  It  was  in  the  1950's 
that  the  master  theory  of  most  earth- 
quakes seemed  conclusively  demon- 
strated to  be  a  part  of  what  is  called 
"plate  tectonics."  "Tectonics"  in  this 
sense  is  a  fancy  word  signifying  how 
the  earth  under  our  feet  is  structured. 

The  rocky  shell  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  now  firmly  understood  to  be 
made  up  of  separate  "plates"  that 
are  moving  with  respect  to  each 
other,  something  like  an  ice  floe. 
Plates  can  be  whole  continents,  or 
much  smaller  areas.  They  float  on  a 
softer  mantle.  It  floats,  in  turn,  over 
a  molten  metal  core.  Some  plates  meet 
head  on,  to  buckle  until  one  slips  un- 
der the  other.  Along  the  point  of  im- 
pact, mountains  rise.  The  speed  (or 
"creep")  of  the  plates  can  be  incred- 
ibly slow  (a  half  inch  a  year  or  less) 
or  as  fast  as  five  inches  a  year.  In 
Hollister,  Calif.,  a  growing  crack  be- 
tween plates  runs  right  through  the 
center  of  town,  making  Hollister  a 
Mecca  for  scientists  and  tourists. 

Some  plates  are  not  colliding,  but, 
as  in  Hollister,  sliding  past  each 
other.  Part  of  the  California  coast  is 
slipping  slowly  northwestward,  past 
the  "mainland."  The  line  of  slippage 
is  the  famous  San  Andreas  Fault  and 
related  faults.  One  day  (you  should 
live  so  long ! )  Hollywood  may  be  part 
of  an  island  off  Alaska. 

Other  plates — mostly  in  mid-ocean 
— are  moving  directly  away  from 
each  other,  while  hot  magma  rises 
from  below  to  fill  the  widening  crack. 

It  is  probably  the  hot  magma  forc- 
ing its  way  up — like  the  rising  clouds 


in  a  thunderstorm — that  is  pushing 
all  the  plates  around.  Plates  are  sep- 
arating along  a  great  ridge,  or  "rift," 
down  the  center  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  starting  at  Iceland,  then  turn- 
ing up  from  the  South  Atlantic 
through  Africa  to  the  Red  Sea.  From 
this  mid-ocean  rift,  Africa  and  South 
America  drifted  apart,  as  many  ob- 
servers first  supposed  by  noting  that 
their  coastlines  would  fit  like  pieces 
of  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  There  is  now  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  Segments 
of  the  same  rock  have  been  identified 
with  an  ocean  between. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  stand  near 
another  such  spreading  crack.  The 
whole  chain  may  have  been  formed 
by  one  fixed  volcanic  center  in  the  rift 
now  under  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii. 
Over  vast  reaches  of  time,  each  island 
slid  away  on  its  plate,  carrying  its 
permanently  dead  craters,  while  the 
single  volcano  built  the  next  new  is- 
land on  the  deserted  original  site. 
Other  such  long  strings  of  volcanic 
islands,  such  as  the  Azores,  probably 
formed  at  one  volcanic  point  in  a  rift 
from  which  they  marched  away  in 
turn. 

Separating  plates  are  more  notori- 
ous for  volcanoes  than  for  earth- 
quakes, though  a  volcano  can  make 
its  own  breed  of  local  quake  to  ac- 
company a  great  eruption.  Iceland's 


No  area  is  immune  to  quakes.  Most  pow- 
erful known  U.S.  quake  was  the  Missouri 
shaker  that  made  Reelfoot  Lake,  Tenn., 
below.  It  altered  Mississippi  Valley  land  in 
three  states.  Second  most  powerful  U.S. 
quake  hit  Charleston,  S.C.  in  1886  (upper 
right).  It  shook  the  entire  east,  was  felt 
from  Minnesota  to  Bermuda.  The  1755 
disaster  at  Lisbon,  Portugal  (right)  came 
after  more  than  200  years  of  stability. 

STATE   OF  TENNESSEE 


Reelfoot  Lake,  Tenn.,  with  its  sunken  forest,  made  by  quakes  in  1811-12. 


counterpart  at  the  Red  Sea  end  of  the 
Afro-Atlantic  rift  is  a  ghastly,  lifeless 
moonscape  of  lava  and  salt  on  dry 
land  east  of  Egypt,  called  the  Afar 
Triangle.  It  bears  scars  of  great  activ- 
ity in  historic  times  which  suggest  it 
as  the  Lord's  instrument  for  many  of 
the  disastrous  portents  spelled  out  in 
Exodus.  Here,  Arabia  has  already 
split  off  from  Africa  and  the  spread- 
ing may  make  a  new  world  ocean  of 
the  Red  Sea  one  day. 

The  rift  farther  south  in  Africa  is 
marked  by  the  long  chain  of  African 
lakes  under  towering  volcanic  cones. 
Though  relatively  "quiet"  for  eons, 
the  great  African  peaks  along  the 
rift  still  take  turns  pushing  up  magma 
on  a  long,  slow  time  scale.  Heming- 
way could  write  of  Kilimanjaro's 
summit  as  a  frozen,  dead  waste,  yet 
some  30  odd  years  ago  one  of  her 
sisters  spilled  forth  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  basalt  recorded  in  human  his- 
tory. But  as  far  as  most  earthquakes 
are  concerned,  the  rifts  are  the  power 
plants  and  the  commonest  earth- 
quakes occur  nearer  or  farther,  where 
the  plates  they  push  around  are  in 
collision. 

Plates  that  are  sliding  over  or  past 
each  other  make  few  earthquakes  so 
long  as  the  action  is  smooth  and  reg- 
ular. 

But  if  they  jam,  then  motion  stops 
while  stress  and  pressure  mount.  Fin- 
ally, something  has  to  give.  It  gives 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Quake  in  Lisbon,  1755,  shook  an  area  many  times  the  size  of  Europe. 
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Harpers  Magazine  artist  of  1886  depicts  scenes  in  the  great  Charleston  earthquake. 


Six-year-old  Deanna  Hamilton  helped  her  brother  Jack,  a 
£  9-year-old  Cub  Scout  of  Pack  904,  Den  2.  Deanna  and  Jack 
*  have  two  relatives  buried  at  Jefferson  Barracks— an  uncle, 
Ronald  W.  Hamilton,  killed  in  action  on  Korea,  and  a  second 
cousin,  Bill  Wood,  U.S.N.,  killed  in  a  submarine  accident. 


A  Memorial  Day  Preview 

THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD 


Cubs,  Scouts,  Explorers  and  friends  enter  Jefferson  Barracks 
to  put  flags  on  veterans'  graves  prior  to  last  Memorial  Day. 


Paul  Stauder,  of  Manchester,  Mo.,  has  for  some  years  been  taking  a  series  of  re- 
markable photographs  and  collecting  material  on  how  the  living  honor  America's 
deceased  wartime  servicemen.  It  is  a  record  of  the  many  things  people  do  at  the 
graves  of  servicemen  in  our  national,  overseas  and  private  cemeteries,  which 
Stauder  plans  to  publish  in  a  book  called  "Heroes  at  Rest."  The  project  is  global  in 
scope,  for  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  graves  of  American  servicemen,  nor  on  the  peo- 
ple who  regularly  visit  them. 

From  his  collection  he  presents  here  a  few  photos  of  the  1913  Memorial  Day  flag 
placement  on  the  graves  of  veterans  and  their  near  relatives  at  Jefferson  Barracks 
National  Cemetery,  Missouri,  by  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Explorers  (and  their 
brothers  and  sisters)  of  the  Grant  District,  South  County,  St.  Louis  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Says  Stauder: 


Just  before  Memorial  Day,  1973, 
the  Grant  District  Scout  Council, 
under  Ely  Brewer,  issued  its  annual 
call  to  all  Scout  units  for  volunteers. 
Including  staff,  spectators,  reporters, 
family  members  and  helpers,  1,000 
people  showed  up  on  the  day  before 
Memorial  Day  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
our  fourth  largest  national  cemetery. 
The  quiet  march  along  the  winding 
lanes  led  them  past  markers  from  all 
American  wars,  from  Revolutionary  to 
Vietnam. 

After  reaching  a  large  grassy  mall, 
the  site  of  patriotic  ceremonies,  and 
honering  the  raised  colors  with  their 
unique  two-  and  three-fingered  salutes, 
the  boys  heard  inspirational  messages 
on  Americanism,  heroism  and  their 


duty  to  carry  on  the  traditions  they 
have  inherited  from  our  war  dead.  The 
formal  functions  over,  the  Scouts'  typ- 
ically industrious  efforts  began — plac- 
ing over  50,000  flags  on  all  of  the 
graves  in  the  park. 

First  call  was  for  boys  with  relatives 
buried  at  Jefferson  Barracks  (several 
had  two  or  more).  There  were  about 
100  of  them.  Finally,  more  than  500 
youngsters  had  picked  up  flags  from 
points  around  the  grounds.  They 
darted  from  marker  to  marker,  singly 
or  in  small  groups,  advancing  on  hill 
and  valley  over  the  hallowed  ground. 
In  less  than  an  hour  they  had  simply 
and  beautifully  drawn  a  huge,  red, 
white  and  blue  blanket  of  tribute  over 
those  sleeping  below.  (Continued) 
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Eric  Risch,  an  8-year-old  Cub  Scout  of  Pack  25,  Den  4,  came 
out  a  week  early  to  make  sure  just  where  the  graves  of  his 
great-grandfather  and  great-grandmother,  Max  and  Paula 
Bertram,  were  located.  He  never  knew  them.  Max  Bertram,  a 
Spanish-American  War  veteran,  died  at  72  in  1952,  his  wife 
in  1964.  In  the  observances,  Eric  knew  just  where  to  go  to 
plant  the  first  two  flags  in  this  section. 


THE  PECULIAR  POSITION 


By  NORMAN  POLMAR 

Norman  Polmar  is  a  naval  specialist, 
and  Editor  of  the  United  States  sec- 
tion of  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships,"  the 
British  almanac  of  world  naval  power. 

The  United  States  Navy  finds  it- 
self in  the  middle  of  conflicting 
and  vacillating  political  and  public 
opinion. 

It  needs  personnel  capable  of  highly 
sophisticated  training  and  discipline, 
but  is  under  pressure  to  settle  for 
less. 

The  Navy  is  criticized  for  its  re- 
quests for  new  carriers,  but  it  could 
better  be  criticized  for  the  design  in- 
adequacies of  some  of  its  latest  sur- 
face ships.  Its  carriers  and  planes  are 
a  better  response  to  Soviet  challenges. 

Since  Vietnam,  it  has  become  tacit 
national  policy  that  the  Navy  should 
carry  a  larger  burden  of  our  defense 
(if  only  because  a  Navy  can  make  its 
presence  and  control  felt  without  get- 
ting bogged  down  as  readily  as  our 
land  forces  did  in  Vietnam).  But 


Our  Navy  finds  the  nation  reluctant  to  admit  that  it  has 
given  the  fleet  greater  responsibilities  in  recent  years. 


there  is  a  widespread  reluctance  to 
admit  and  accept  the  full  conse- 
quences of  a  bigger  role  for  the  Navy. 

Late  in  the  1950's  the  Navy  was 
given  a  "deterrent"  role  against  nu- 
clear war,  which  it  did  not  want  at 
the  time.  This  became  real  with  the 
launching,  by  1967,  of  all  of  our  41 
missile-armed  nuclear  submarines, 
ready  to  retaliate  in  an  instant 
against  any  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States.  Today,  the  Navy  esti- 
mates that  it  is  time  to  start  replac- 
ing the  Polaris  and  Poseidon  nuclear 
subs  with  the  more  potent  Trident 
submarine-missile  combination.  So- 
viet naval  and  scientific  advances  and 
the  aging  of  our  present  nuclear  subs 
dictate  the  need  for  Trident,  as  the 
Navy  sees  it.  But  in  trying  to  move 
forward  on  a  task  it  didn't  seek  in  the 
first  place,  it  has  run  into  a  hornet's 
nest  of  opposition. 


There  is  a  story  behind  each  of 
these  matters.  By  all  odds,  the  pres- 
ent controversy  over  Trident  is  the 
hottest  Navy  controversy.  The  most 
vocal  opposition  to  Trident  concen- 
trates on  its  cost,  which  is  substan- 
tial. However,  no  one  aspect  of  it  can 
be  wisely  appraised  apart  from  the 
entire  background  of  our  national 
policy  of  "deterrence." 

Against  the  will  of  most  of  its 
admirals,  the  U.S.  Navy  was  forced 
to  take  on  its  nuclear  deterrent  mis- 
sion in  the  late  1950's.  The  Navy  was 
then  largely  "carrier  minded."  Deter- 
rence was  the  job  of  Air  Force  bomb- 
ers, capable  of  flying  nuclear  weapons 
to  Soviet  targets.  If  the  bombers 
could  deliver  the  weapons  on  target 
after  we  were  attacked,  they  would 
never  have  to.  Neither  the  Soviets 
nor  anyone  else  would  dare  start  any- 
thing on  a  nuclear  scale  for  fear  of 
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instant  massive  retaliation  in  kind. 

Then  came  the  "missile  gap."  Rus- 
sia launched  Sputnik  I,  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  Soviets  had  missiles  to 
carry  an  intercontinental  payload. 
Our  bombers  suddenly  looked  pretty 
silly  as  our  sole  deterrents  against  the 
Soviets'  powerful  rocketry.  Under 
President  Kennedy,  we  stepped  up  our 
space  and  missile  efforts,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  resolved  never  again  to 
be  caught  with  a  single  deterrent 
force  that  could  be  outmoded  over- 
night by  a  technological  surprise. 

Subsequently,  we  built  three  wholly 
different  means  of  threatening  retali- 
ation to  a  nuclear  attack — bombers, 
land-based  missiles,  and  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  on  constant  pa- 
trol carrying  long-range  missiles.  To 
this  day,  having  a  three-pronged  de- 
terrent force  in  being  is  our  policy. 
It  is  known  as  the  Triad  concept. 

In  many  ways,  submarines  are  the 
best  deterrent.  A  deterrent  force 
must  be  able  to  survive  an  initial 
attack  in  order  to  make  its  retaliatory 
power  credible. 


Bombers  are  relatively  slow,  high- 
ly visible,  and  must  travel  a  good  way 
to  the  target  along  relatively  limited 
routes. 

Land-based  missiles  are  potent,  but 
fixed  in  position.  Should  any  nation 
want  to  strike  the  first  blow,  it  would 
rain  destruction  on  its  opponent's 
fixed  retaliatory  missiles,  exploding 
thousands  of  warheads  on  the  coun- 
try. 

Submarines  are  neither  fixed  nor 
visible.  They  can  be  deployed  in  ever- 
changing  positions  that  are  enor- 
mously difficult  to  locate.  Given 
enough  range  for  their  missiles,  they 
could  target  in  on  an  aggressor  from 
any  point  over  a  vast  area  of  ocean, 
on  a  moment's  notice  that  their 
homeland  was  under  nuclear  attack. 

At  the  time  of  the  missile  gap,  the 
Navy  only  had  a  few  admirals  who 
wanted  any  part  of  a  strategic  deter- 
rence mission.  The  new  emphasis  on 
subs  and  their  costly  Polaris  missiles 
would  eat  into  the  budget  for  the 
Navy's  traditional  (since  WW2)  car- 
rier-dominated surface  fleet.  Only  the 
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foresight  and  drive  of  a  few  admirals 
(notably  "31-knot"  Arleigh  Burke  and 
"Red"  Radborn)  gave  the  nation  the 
Polaris  and  now  the  multiple-war- 
headed  Poseidon  missiles  (both  wea- 
pons fit  the  same  submarine). 

Today,  Polaris  and  Poseidon  Sub- 
marine-Launched Ballistic  Missiles 
give  the  best  promise  of  surviving  a 
first-strike  by  the  Soviets,  or  by  any 
nation  with  nuclear  capabilities.  The 
41  subs,  most  of  which  are  constantly 
at  sea,  are  each  armed  with  16  nu- 
clear-tipped missiles — 656  engines  of 
retaliation  that  could  hit  Soviet  tar- 
gets from  the  Western  Pacific,  from 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  from  the 
North  Atlantic  or  from  Arctic  seas. 
In  1970,  Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vin  Laird  considered  them  virtually 
invulnerable.  The  Russian  Navy,  he 
said,  might  be  able  to  locate  and 
knock  out  one  or  two,  but  not  all  41. 
It  has  also  been  felt  that  the  sub- 
marines are  the  best  form  of  protec- 
tion for  our  1,054  land-based  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  which 
we  were  able  to  place  in  fixed  silos 
as  the  third  part  of  Triad  some  years 
after  the  first  Polaris  subs  Were  at 
sea.  Our  Triad  compels  an  aggressor 
to  come  up  with  a  complex  form  of 
initial  attack,  and  to  divide  his  efforts 
against  all  three  arms  of  Triad,  of 
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The  Peculiar  Position 
of  the  U.S.  Navy 

which  the  submarines  pose  him  the 
most  difficult  problem. 

But  events  do  not  stand  still.  The 
capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Navy  have 
increased  dramatically  during  the 
past  few  years.  This  includes  its  anti- 
submarine capabilities,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  a  Soviet  submarine 
missile  force  probably  equal  to  ours. 

The  latter  is  no  particular  threat 
to  our  own  subs,  but  it  is  a  new  threat 
to  the  other  two  arms  of  our  Triad, 
bomber  bases  and  siloed  land-based 
missiles — which  only  adds  to  the  ob- 
vious importance  of  our  own  subs  as 
the  most  invulnerable  arm  of  the 
Triad. 

Our  land-based  missiles  were  de- 
nied more  protection  as  a  result  of 
the  great  debate  over  anti-missile- 
missiles  (or  ABM's)  a  few  years  ago. 
The  ABM's  were  proposed  in  order  to 
protect  our  land-based  missiles  by 
knocking  down  approaching  enemy 
missiles.  But  the  upshot  of  the  debate 
was  that  no  more  than  two  ABM  in- 
stallations were  authorized,  and  they 
may  not  be  built. 

Every  circumstance  has  thus  com- 
bined to  make  our  nuclear  subs  our 
most  credible  deterrent.  Yet  the 
growing  effectiveness  of  Soviet  anti- 
submarine capabilities  may  increase 
chances  of  dealing  with  more  of  them 
than  Laird  envisioned  four  years  ago. 
On  this  score  alone,  the  Navy  feels 
that  we  must  have  a  new  missile-sub- 
marine combination  with  much  great- 
er range — namely  Trident.  The  ear- 
liest that  a  Trident  force  equivalent 
to  our  present  nuclear  sub  force  could 
take  to  the  seas  would  be  the  mid 
1980's.  The  Polaris-Poseidon  subs 
will  then  be  20  and  more  years  old 
(their  designed  lifespan). 

The  proposed  Tridents,  each  carry- 
ing 24  multi-warhead  missiles,  would 
have  an  initial  firing  range  of  4,000 
miles  and  a  later  range  of  6,000  miles, 
compared  with  a  maximum  of  2,500 
miles  for  Polaris-Poseidon.  Much  of 
the  2,500-mile  radius  around  Moscow 
is  dry  land.  The  additional  range  of 
Trident  encompasses  a  vastly  greater 
proportion  of  blue  water. 

The  6,000-mile  range  is  beyond 
any  known  or  forecasted  detection 
or  attack  capabilities  of  anti-sub- 
marine efforts.  Moscow  is  less  than 
6,000  great  circle  miles  from  our 
West  Coast  ports  north  of  Los  Ange- 
les and  from  our  entire  East  Coast 
and  Gulf  Coast.  Tridents  could  offer 
deterrent  persuasion  while  lying  in 
harbor  in  New  York,  Charleston,  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco  or  Seattle.  Or 
while  cruising  anywhere  in  the  North 


Atlantic  or  in  a  great  deal  of  the 
South  Atlantic  on  a  line  running  from 
a  bit  north  of  Capetown  to  just  off 
Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama. 
Or  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  a  line  from 
about  Durban,  South  Africa,  through 
the  Indies  to  Borneo — or  in  any  part 
of  the  Pacific  north  of  a  curving  line 
starting  well  south  of  the  Philippines, 
swinging  north,  then  south  to  inter- 
sect our  West  Coast  not  far  from 
Monterey,  Calif. 

Peking  is  less  than  6,000  great 
circle  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Thus 
the  capital  city  of  either  of  the  most 
hostile  great  nuclear  nations  is  with- 
in reach  of  Trident  missiles  from  U.S. 
ports  or  over  great  expanses  of  ocean. 
Trident  is  designed  to  be  faster  and 
larger  than  the  Polaris  subs,  and 
quieter  at  any  speed.  Its  missiles 


would  carry  as  much  threat  as  our 
land-based  missiles  in  terms  of  wal- 
lop. Its  purpose  is  to  buy  nuclear 
peace,  in  an  era  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  speedily  escalating 
its  arms  while  sitting  with  us  in 
SALT  disarmament  talks. 

Last  year  the  Navy  got  authority 
to  continue  the  Trident  program,  but 
the  vote  in  the  Senate  was  49  to  47 — 
a  near  thing.  In  fact,  an  unprece- 
dented debate  is  raging  in  Congress 
over  the  whole  future  of  our  armed 
forces.  It  is  viewed  by  some  as  being 
more  intense  than  the  unification  de- 
bate of  1946-47  or  the  B-36  bomber- 
vs-aircraft  carrier  debate  of  1948-49. 
The  Navy  so  stubbornly  insists  that 
it  needs  Trident  for  its  deterrent  role 
that  Senator  Stuart  Symington  de- 
clared that  its  lobbying  in  favor  of 
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the  weapon  has  been  "the  most  in- 
tensive witnessed  in  my  over  28  years 
in  government." 

The  problem  before  the  legislators 
is  not  an  easy  one.  The  rapidly  ex- 
panding Soviet  military  capabilities 
on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air  con- 
found the  soberest  deliberations  over 
the  proper  responses.  The  reliability 
of  disarmament  talks  is  in  serious 
question.  Objections  to  costly  pre- 
paredness are  raised  at  home  that  are 
essentially  anti-military  and  have  lit- 
tle bearing  on  our  defense  needs.  In- 
terservice  rivalries  for  defense  dollars 
further  complicate  matters. 

Trident  is  strenuously  opposed  for 
its  cost,  which  is  a  bit  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  apiece.  This  isn't 
hay,  but  in  the  public  debate  it  is 
sometimes  swelled  to  a  billion  apiece 
by  a  kind  of  misleading  bookkeeping. 
The  billion  dollar  "cost"  figure  covers 
ten  years  operating  costs,  including 
crews ;  the  cost  of  the  missiles ;  over- 
hauls and  nuclear  fuel  for  ten  years ; 
shipyard  adaptations,  etc.,  and  all  the 
research  and  design.  These  are  real 
costs,  but  citation  of  the  one-billion 
figure  easily  leads  people  to  think  it 
is  the  production-line  cost,  to  which 
the  other  costs  included  in  it  must  be 
added.  The  statement  of  objections  in 
this  manner  illustrates  the  propa- 
ganda content  of  resistance  to  Tri- 
dent— a  willingness  to  make  its  high 
cost  appear  twice  as  high  to  hit-and- 
run  readers. 

Congress  has  authorized  a  bit  over 
$5.1  billion  for  ten  Tridents,  which 
fixes  the  expected  initial  cost  of  each 
at  a  hair  over  a  half-billion  apiece. 
It  has  appropriated  $902  million  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  including 
funds  to  build  the  first  Trident  sub.  If 
appropriations  consistent  with  the 
authorization  continue,  the  second 
should  be  started  next  year.  But  the 
support  in  Congress  is  so  slim  and 
criticism  of  Trident  is  so  persistent 
that  future  appropriations  are  hardly 
assured. 

Trident  is  also  opposed  because  of 
our  "need  for  a  balanced  Triad."  The 
objection  is  that  Trident  would  be  so 
potent  that  it  would  have  a  dispro- 
portionately large  role,  compared  to 
the  land-based  missiles  and  the  bom- 
bers, in  fulfilling  our  deterrent  policy. 

Interservice  rivalry  may  be  at  the 
heart  of  the  objection,  since  the  Air 
Force  has  the  other  two  arms  of 
Triad.  Yet  there  is  a  bit  of  sense  in  it, 
since  the  point  of  Triad  is,  "Don't 
put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket."  But 
should  this  mean  to  hold  down  on  the 
capabilities  of  an  exceptionally  re- 
liable arm  of  the  Triad? 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Navy 
is  that  it  is  not  yet  in  the  clear  in 
creating  its  Trident  force.  If  the  op- 
position stops  it,  as  the  Boeing  SST 
was  stopped  after  an  original  com- 


mitment by  Congress,  what  will  be- 
come of  the  role  of  deterrence  that 
was  thrust  upon  the  Navy  some  15 
years  ago  ? 

The  Navy  is  in  another  peculiar 
situation — which  it  shares  with  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  sense  that  it  involves 
large  naval  costs. 

Our  national  policy  since  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  to  beef 
up  the  Navy,  for  numerous  reasons. 
One  reason  is  that  if  we  should  be 
forced  into  another  situation  akin  to 
Vietnam,  it  would  be  easier  to  commit 
and  then  extract  a  Navy  than  a  sub- 
stantial ground  force. 

It  is  also  possible  to  avoid  such 
situations  by  a  quick  show  of  force 
by  a  powerful  Navy,  if  they  can  be 
avoided  by  a  show  of  muscle. 
This  is  known  as  "presence"  in  Navy 
parlance  or,  in  general  terminology, 
"showing  the  flag."  One  dramatic 
use  of  "presence"  was  exercised  by 
President  Kennedy  to  show  we  meant 
business  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
He  ringed  Cuba  with  warships  until 


the  missiles  were  withdrawn.  We 
"showed  the  flag"  with  a  carrier  force 
in  the  Bay  of  Bombay  during  the 
Pakistan  War  as  a  warning  to  all 
Asiatic  powers  not  to  let  it  escalate 
into  a  larger  war. 

Another  reason  for  beefing  up  the 
Navy  is  that  the  world  is  more  de- 
pendent on  the  use  of  the  sea  than 
ever  before  for  trade,  food,  mineral 
resources  and  military  operations. 
The  Navy's  mission  to  keep  the  seas 
open  is  called  "sea  control."  The 
growth  of  the  Soviet  Navy  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  us  to  strengthen  our  own 
Navy  or  let  sea  control  pass  out  of 
our  hands  in  a  future  conflict. 

In  1972,  the  Navy  got  a  slightly 
bigger  appropriation  than  the  Army 
or  Air  Force — for  the  first  time  since 
the  creation  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  1947.  When  it  got  a  bigger 
budget  than  the  other  defense  arms 
again  in  1973,  then  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird  made  a  peculiar  statement 
in  his  budget  message  to  Congress. 

( Continued  on  page  40) 


The  Navy  is  ten  years  behind  in  much  ship-building,  thus  piling  catch-up  costs  on  top 
of  future  planning.  Vietnam  war  slowed  ship  development  and  construction. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question . . . 

SHOULD  CONGRESS  PROVIDE 


Parochial  schools  in  this  nation  educate  nearly  4 
million  children.  Their  parents  not  only  bear  the 
burden  of  high  taxes  to  support  public  school  sys- 
tems, but  must  also  pay  high  tuition  costs  to  exercise 
their  freedom  to  choose  a  sectarian  school. 

Rapidly  rising  costs  have  put  these  private  schools 
in  jeopardy.  Each  year  more  schools  close  with  a  con- 
comitant increase  in  overcrowding  at  public  schools. 
This  trend  will  continue  at  an  accelerated  rate  over 
the  next  five  years  unless  new  aid  is  found  for  private 
schools.  Financially  hard-pressed  cities  like  New 
York  and  Chicago — which  have  large  concentrations 
of  parochial  school  children — could  not  withstand  the 
burden  of  a  sudden  influx  of  thousands  of  new  pupils. 

The  answer  is  government  aid  to  private  schools. 
This  raises  the  issue  of  constitutionality  under  the 
First  Amendment,  which  outlaws  the  establishment 
of  religion. 

In  numerous  Supreme  Court  decisions,  aid  to  pri- 
vate, religious-affiliated  schools  has  been  authorized. 
The  constitutional  test  has  been  clearly  delineated. 
Aid  to  sectarian  schools  must  be  secular  in  purpose, 
apply  equally  to  all  such  schools  and  not  provide  a 
primary  benefit  to  the  institutions  or  religions  them- 
selves. 

Under  this  doctrine,  aid  has  been  allowed  for  text- 
books and  transportation  of  children.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the  assistance 
are  the  children.  Similarly,  aid  is  permitted  to 
colleges  for  construction  and  operation  of  secular 
facilities. 

Thus,  the  Constitution,  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  does  permit  private  school  aid  in  some 
form.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  then,  is  such  aid 
desirable? 

At  one  time  in  this  country,  private  school  educa- 
tion was  the  only  system  available.  Public  schools 


"YES" 


Rep.  Mario  Biaggi 
(D-N.Y.) 


were  established  so  that 
the  goal  of  giving  every 
American  an  adequate 
education  could  be  real- 
ized. The  objective  is  edu- 
cation. Thus,  if  that  goal 
is  partially  met  through 
private  school  systems, 
the  public  need  for  an  ed- 
ucated populace  is  satis- 
fied. If  it  can  be  met 
through  private  school 
systems  at  a  lesser  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  it  is  even 
desirable.  By  comparison,  educating  a  child  in  New 
York's  public  schools  will  cost  taxpayers  almost 
$1,800  this  year.  Educating  the  same  child  in  a  private 
school  will  cost  the  taxpayer  virtually  nothing. 

The  goal  of  educating  our  children  can  and  should 
be  satisfied  through  both  public  and  private  school 
systems.  The  government  has  an  obligation  to  assist 
in  paying  the  costs  of  educating  all  children.  More- 
over, there  is  an  obligation  to  permit  parents  the  con- 
tinued right  to  choose  between  a  public  or  private 
school  system.  The  Constitution  permits  aid  to  sec- 
tarian schools  if  it  does  not  foster  a  particular  reli- 
gion. Therefore,  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures 
should  approve  legislation  as  soon  as  possible  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  assistance  to  parochial  school  chil- 
dren and  their  parents. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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AID  TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  ? 


Rep.  James  C.  Corman 
(D-Calif.) 


The  Establishment 
Clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  America's  re- 
ligious liberty:  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment 
of  religion.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  relied  upon  it 
to  proscribe  and  delimit 
federal  aid  to  private 
education.  To  be  accep- 
table, such  aid  must  have 
a  secular  legislative  pur- 
pose, its  primary  effect  must  neither  advance  nor 
inhibit  religion,  and  it  must  not  foster  excessive 
government  entanglement  with  religious  activity. 
I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  these  criteria  and  be- 
lieve this  test  best  meets  the  needs  of  both  public 
and  private  schools. 

Separation  of  church  and  state  is  a  concept  dating 
back  to  Madison  and  Jefferson.  The  theory  is  that  the 
state  should  be  neutral  and  impartial  as  between 
different  religions,  leaving  these  matters  entirely 
alone.  Its  rationale  is  simple.  By  not  entering  the  re- 
ligious arena,  the  government  allows  individuals 
maximum  choice  in  pursuing  their  religious  beliefs. 
There  is  no  governmental  coercion  or  entanglement. 

This  objective,  of  course,  was  much  simpler  to 
meet  in  the  18th  century  than  it  is  today.  The  ex- 
panding definition  of  the  proper  role  of  government 
has  resulted  in  much  more  subtle  forms  of  church- 
state  commingling — but  the  Constitution  has  met 
changing  needs.  Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has  per- 
mitted publicly  financed  or  subsidized  programs  to 
provide  bus  transportation,  books,  school  lunches, 
health  care  and  other  services  that  should  be  avail- 


able to  all  children,  regardless  of  their  type  of  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  barred  salary  supplements 
to  teachers  in  sectarian  schools  who  teach  only  secu- 
lar subjects  and  tax  credits  to  the  parents  of  children 
attending  private  schools. 

Public  schools  symbolize  America's  determination 
to  educate  its  people  together — without  distinctions 
of  race,  religion,  national  origin  or  economic  back- 
ground. In  return  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  pub- 
lic tax  funds,  they  must  serve  the  whole  community 
and  be  responsible  to  it.  Private  schools  have  the 
luxury  of  defining  their  student  body  and  are  respon- 
sible only  to  it.  Any  federal  intrusion  here  could  in- 
vite government  controls,  compromising  the  auton- 
omy of  our  parochial  schools.  This  benefits  no  one. 

Children  attending  private  schools  have  the  same 
right  as  other  children  to  attend  public  schools,  but 
they  have  chosen  not  to  exercise  it.  It  is  essential  to 
remember  that  the  same  guaranty  ensuring  freedom 
of  choice  to  attend  private  schools  also  bars  the  gov- 
ernment from  aiding  these  schools. 

For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools  and  agree  with  Justice  Black's  statement  in 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education:  "The  First  Amend- 
ment has  erected  a  wall  between  church  and  state. 
That  wall  must  be  kept  high  and  impregnable.  We 
could  not  approve  the  slightest  breach." 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  > 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  May 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  Congress  Pro- 
vide Aid  to  Private  Schools? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION  IS: 

YES  □  NO  □ 

SIGNED  , 

ADDRESS   


TOWN 


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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What  is  America's  Sound? 

"Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul,  and  grow  forever  and  forever. . ." — Tennyson. 


By  JEAN  BELL  MOSLEY 

America  has  a  slogan,  a  flag,  a 
bird,  a  song,  a  pledge,  all  de- 
liberately chosen.  Does  she  have  a 
sound?  One  that  we  cannot  choose, 
but  is  ours  inescapably?  Is  it  a  pleas- 
ing note?  A  vital  note?  Does  it  roar 
and  sing  in  harmony?  Or  whimper 
and  whine  and  fade  in  and  out? 

I  would  like  to  hear  it.  Sometimes, 
in  my  mind's  ear,  I  think  I  do,  faint 
and  far  off  as  of  a  murmuring  wind 
that  has  known  the  Rockies,  played 
hide-and-seek  in  the  Grand  Canyon, 
whispered  in  prairie  grass,  bent  wil- 
lows along  some  bayou,  sifted  snow 
in  Montana  and  transferred  Okla- 
homa dust  to  Kansas — a  tumbleweed 
wind  that,  stirring,  roaring,  sighing, 
has  picked  up  and  trapped  waves  of 
incalculable  sounds,  past  and  present, 
and  tangled  them  into  a  single  tone. 

At  my  Club's  meeting  there  is  the 
fall  of  the  opening  gavel.  Not  a  very 
loud  sound,  almost  apologetic,  as  if 
reluctant  to  bring  the  chatter  of 
those  present  to  a  close.  "This  meet- 
ing will  please  come  to  order,"  says 
the  chairman. 

A  quietness  descends  and  in  it  I 
fancy  I  can  hear  little  echoing  over- 
tones of  the  gavel  fading  away,  join- 
ing somewhere  out  there  with  the 
raps  of  thousands  of  other  gavels, 
thousands  of  other  mallet  strokes, 
thousands  of  other  hammers  having 
built  and  building  houses,  bridges, 
pig  sties,  chicken  coops.  Hammers 
crushing  rocks,  cracking  walnuts, 
soleing  shoes,  driving  railroad  spikes, 
chiseling  stone  faces,  nailing  up  signs 
of  "Wanted  for  murder,"  "Puppies 
for  sale,"  "Fresh  eggs."  My  mind's 


ear  and  my  physical  ear  seem  to  be 
tuned  to  the  same  frequency  and  the 
gavel  sets  me  to  hearing  a  "beat, 
beat,  beat"  in  the  overall.  Or  is  it 
only  my  own  heart,  excited  and  won- 
dering with  the  thought  of  an  Amer- 
ican sound? 

Soon  the  gavel  raps  again.  The 
meeting  is  over.  We  have  voted  to 
plant  a  red  maple  in  the  town  park. 
It  was  a  close  vote  between  the  maple 
and  the  golden  chain  tree  and  there 
were  many  words — businesslike, 
oratorical,  humorous — a  regular 
jumble  of  words  that  were  caught  up 
and  snatched  away  to  mingle 
amongst  other  words  from  other 
times:  "The  red  maple  is  more  color- 
ful— give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death — ask  not  what  America  can  do 
for  you — the  golden  chain  tree  is  un- 
usual— liberty  and  union,  now  and 
forever — all  in  favor- — one  giant  step 
for  mankind — does  it  require  a  spe- 
cial soil — I  pledge  allegiance." 

Words  lifted  in  song  will  be  in  our 
American  sound.  Sweet  bene- 
dictions and  whispered  prayers  will 
move  in  and  out  like  shuttles.  Alas, 
there  will  be  lying  words,  raucous 
argumentative  uproars,  curses  and 
threats,  for  in  this  matter  there  is  no 
sieve,  no  caste,  no  rank.  The  sound 
made  cannot  be  recalled. 

I  come  away  from  the  meeting 
with  a  good  feeling.  We  had  not  con- 
ducted an  enormous  piece  of  business 
but  I  had  heard  and  been  a  part  of  a 
very  typical  American  sound.  Words 
of  mine  and  those  of  my  friends  had 
been  added  in  unison  to  a  common 
theme. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  I 


awake  and  hear  the  singing  tires  of 
trucks  and  cars  on  the  highway  to 
the  west,  distant  clacking  of  train 
wheels  to  the  east — wheels  and  tires 
that  are  transporting  goods  and  peo- 
ple over  mountains,  through  fields, 
across  valleys.  They  bring  oranges 
from  the  south  to  the  north,  take 
apples  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
move  logs  and  lead,  cabbages,  cotton 
and  cows,  transport  restless  mortals 
from  scene  to  scene,  bring  others  to 
town  for  a  quart  of  breakfast  milk. 
Screeching,  droning,  they  are  no 
musical  note,  yet  strangely  in  har- 
mony, strangely  haunting  as  they 
pluck  their  strings  of  steel  and  con- 
crete, speaking  dimly  now  of  van- 
ished covered  wagons  and  wooden 
farm  carts. 

While  I  am  trying  to  encompass 
the  magnitude  of  America's  multiple 
turning  wheels  and  how  they  affect 
the  pitch  and  tone  of  the  sum,  the 
sound  of  spinning  gravel  in  a  nearby 
driveway  speaks  of  my  neighbor 
backing  out  his  car  to  go  to  work. 
The  uncountable  instruments  in  our 
national  orchestra  have  paused  to 
let  me  hear  in  detail  the  resonance 
and  syncopation  of  a  single  one. 

On  my  way  to  the  supermarket,  I 
see  a  knot  of  boys  and  girls  outside  in 
the  sun.  It  is  spring,  and  everyone  is 
suddenly  outdoors,  just  to  stand  if 
there  is  no  place  to  go.  Their  talk  is 
among  themselves,  but  suddenly  they 
all  laugh  in  a  golden  torrent.  My  mind 
clings  to  this  scrap  of  condensed 
mirth.  It  is  so  temporary,  so  swift  to 
depart.  But,  depart  it  does,  to  mingle 
with  all  laughter  from  all  children 
playing  ring-rosy,  watching  monkeys, 
circus  clowns,  doodlebugs,  big-eyed 
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frogs.  Laughter  from  old  throats, 
too,  seasoned  by  the  predicament  of 
man.  Rich  notes  are  laughter.  They 
have  multiplied  our  delights,  yes,  and 
they  have  made  the  unbearable  bear- 
able— in  hospitals,  on  battlefields,  at 
wakes  and  in  the  long  queues  of 
boredom. 

Marching  feet!  Hear  them?  Like 
drumbeats  they  tramp  to  their  cause 
■ — war,  protests,  work,  play,  fitness, 
justice,  truth.  Young,  eager,  high- 
stepping  feet  parading  in  high-school 
bands.  Old,  stumbling  feet  marching 
to  some  remembered  cause,  won  or 
lost.  They  marched  in  Argonne's 
forest,  too,  and  up  Suribachi,  so  that 
my  neighbor's  footpath  was  spared  a 
more  ominous  tread. 

I  seem  to  hear,  faint  and  distant, 
echoes  of  other  footfalls — through 
strife-torn  Georgia,  along  dusty  old 
Chisholm  Trail,  a  road  to  Selma.  Do 
not  the  marching  feet  and  beat  of  the 
hammers  set  the  rhythm  of  a  na- 
tion's song? 

Engines!  Grinding  meal,  moving 
wheels,  mowing  fields.  Pulsating, 
humming  and  drumming.  Moving  us 
outward,  shoving  us  upward.  Sawing 
logs,  separating  molecules,  sowing 
and  raking  bread  from  Dakota's 
fields,  clothes  from  Mississippi's.  En- 
gines, engines,  everywhere,  are  you 
the  theme  that  knits  our  tones  to- 
gether? 

Walking  in  old  fence  rows,  I  hear 
the  meadowlarks  lacing  the  fields 
with  song,  speaking  of  hidden  truths 
and  little  secret  things  of  good.  There 
is  cricket  song  from  the  timothy,  call 
note  of  the  cardinal,  a  cowbell  on  the 
mountainside.  Listening,  I  am  of  two 


minds,  wanting  these  sounds  to  stay, 
hover  close,  to  blot  out  pistol  shots 
in  the  gray  mist  and  shadows  of 
night,  groans  of  the  dying,  slamming 
of  windows  to  silence  cries  for  help, 
sounds  of  urgent  sirens.  But,  no !  My 
field  songs  must  go  to  soften  past 
groans,  too — to  join  the  violins  carv- 
ing out  golden  arcs  of  Beethoven  and 
Bach,  banjoes  making  "Turkey  In 
The  Straw,"  horns  crying  blue  tears 
in  the  night,  carnival  calliopes  prom- 
ising excitement,  amplified  guitars  in 
Teen  Town.  Sweet  chords,  soul-sooth- 
ing vibrations,  go  to  mute  as  well  the 
blasts  at  Concord,  cannons  at  Chick- 
amauga,  guns  of  Alamo.  Make  ours 
a  shivery,  silvery  tone ! 

What  are  you  altogether,  you 
sounds — you  wind,  hammers, 
words,  wheels,  laughter,  mouse 
squeaks,  pig  grunts,  marching  feet? 
My  mind  goes  round  and  round  with 
the  tantalizing  question.  Would  that 
old  Pythagoras  were  near,  that  from 
his  own  lips  I  might  hear,  "There  is 
music  in  the  spacings  of  the  spheres." 

I  have  a  friend  who  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  will  go  to  clean 
out  a  wet  weather  spring.  On  occa- 
sions I  have  been  there  watching.  He 
kneels  on  the  moss  and  lichen-cov- 
ered rocks  and  pulls  out  great  hand- 
fuls  of  leaves  and  twigs,  muttering 
all  the  time  little  phrases,  "ought  to 
run  free,"  "clear  and  clean,"  "rip- 
pling." He  tosses  the  debris  aside  as 
if  he  is  getting  rid  of  the  troubles 
that  choke  the  world.  Soon  water — ■ 
freed  again— splashes  at  overhang- 
ing ferns,  slaps  smartly  against  the 
bordering  stones.  He  goes  away  while 


I  stay  to  let  my  ear  wed  the  bubbling 
stream  to  other  waters.  Niagara. 
Mississippi.  Colorado.  Oceans  batter- 
ing away  at  Plymouth's  rocks.  Water 
murmuring  in  deep  canyons,  rushing, 
rising,  turning  wheels,  making  lights, 
floating  homes  away,  floating  people 
away ;  water  splitting  to  oars  as  flat- 
boats  pushed  down  the  Ohio,  water 
foaming  and  churning  under  craft 
that  are  out  to  beat  the  record  of  the 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Raindrops  refreshing 
and  renewing  dry  places,  pattering 
on  old  weathered  kitchen  roofs,  keep- 
ing time  with  simmering  stews  and 
steaming  kettles. 

Somehow,  sitting  by  running 
water,  the  mind  wanders  in  its  own 
green  meadows,  finds  its  own  sweet 
answers  that  do  not  have  to  stand 
the  test  of  stony  logic  proclaiming: 
"There  is  no  national  sound."  There 
is.  It  exists  in  dimensions  unknown 
to  facts,  statistics,  indexes,  graphs, 
reasons,  measuring  instruments.  In 
green  fields  the  sounds  that  I  hear  in 
fragments  fuse  mystically  together. 

My  own  heartbeat  is  a  part  of  the 
national  symphony.  It  will,  some  day, 
cease  its  muffled  count.  But,  having 
once  beat,  it  will  beat  on  in  immor- 
tality alongside  the  call  of  a  long- 
ago  bobwhite  or  a  future  hammer  at 
work  on  something  not  yet  invented. 
My  feeling  is  sure  and  strong  that 
our  national  sound  has  a  song, 
stronger  than  its  discords,  that  will 
always  make  the  bowed  head  lift  and 
sing,  the  timid  brave,  the  weak  to 
rise;  a  trumpet  call — proud,  clear, 
compelling — a  note  that  can  surely 
be  called  the  heartbeat  of  America. 

END 


DRAWINGS  BY  PAUL  WILLIAMS 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


Know  Your  Trout  Flies 


If  you're  a  trout  angler,  you're  fa- 
miliar with  the  basic  principle  of  fly 
fishing:  match  the  hatch.  In  other 
words,  when  trout  are  rising  to  flies, 
you  use  an  artificial  fly  that  imitates 
the  real  thing.  The  only  problem  is — 
one  about  which  you  may  have  often 
wondered — there  aren't  any  artificials 
that  look  exactly  like  the  real  thing. 


their  eggs.  Trout  usually  simply  suck 
in  the  floating  Mayfly  duns  and  spin- 
ners, but  they  leap  for  the  Caddis. 
Third  on  the  trout  menu  is  the  Stone- 
fly.  Its  nymph  resembles  that  of  the 
Mayfly,  but  to  reach  the  surface  it 
climbs  a  rock  or  stick,  and  emerges  as 
a  dark-bodied  twin-tailed  fly.  It's  an 
awkward  flier,  in  spite  of  its  four 


COURTESY  THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  FLY  FISHING  BY  LENOX  DICK.  WINCHESTER  PRESS 


DUN  MAYFLY  AND  NYMPH 


CADDIS  AND  CASED  LARVA 


CADDIS  AND  STONEFLY  AT  REST 


What  real  fly  bristles  with  hackle,  for 
example?  The  explanation,  say  the 
experts,  is  that  the  artificials  don't 
have  to  be  exact  imitations.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  give  the  fish  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  real.  They  must 
have  the  right  color,  size  and  wing 
position.  These  are  the  important  con- 
siderations when  matching  the  hatch. 

The  Mayfly  is  the  commonest  seen 
by  anglers  as  it  drifts  downstream 
with  its  two  wings  held  vertically  like 
sails.  It  hatches  from  an  egg  into  a 
bottom-crawling  nymph,  then  rises  to 
the  surface  where  it  emerges  as  a 
translucent,  delicate  fly  called  a  dun, 
with  a  triple  tail  and  the  rear  of  its 
body  curved  upward.  Then  it  flies 
straight  upward  like  a  helicopter  till 
the  breeze  blows  it  into  the  bushes. 
There  it  sheds  its  skin  once  more  and 
becomes  a  spinner,  sturdier  and  ready 
for  mating.  The  male  dies  quickly  but 
the  female,  now  darker  in  color,  dips 
into  the  water  repeatedly  as  she  lays 
her  eggs.  Finally,  exhausted,  she  falls 
with  wings  outstretched — a  spent- 
wing  spinner.  These  are  the  forms  on 
which  the  trout  feed. 

The  Caddis  fly  is  another  trout  fa- 
vorite. All  anglers  recognize  the 
nymph  in  its  little  traveling  house  of 
sand  or  sticks.  It  sheds  its  house,  swims 
to  the  surface,  opens  the  sheath  which 
protected  its  wings,  and  flies  away  as 
an  adult  fly.  No  other  transformations 
take  place.  It  has  four  almost  opaque 
brown  wings  and  no  tail.  Swarms  of 
Caddis  can  be  seen  skimming  the  sur- 
face like  moths  as  they  mate  and  drop 


wings,  holding  its  body  almost  ver- 
tically. At  rest,  its  wings  fold  flat  on 
its  body;  the  Mayfly's  remain  erect; 
the  Caddis'  fold  over  its  back  in  a  kind 
of  arch. 

Regardless  of  the  artificial  fly's 
name,  it  must  resemble  one  of  these 
forms  on  which  the  trout  are  feeding 
at  that  particular  time.  You  actually 
need  only  a  half-dozen  patterns  in 
different  sizes — Light  Cahill,  Quill 
Gordon  or  Olive  Dun  for  the  Mayflies. 
A  Dark  Cahill  looks  like  a  spinner,  the 
Fan-wing  a  spent-wing  spinner.  Trout 
seem  to  think  a  Bucktail  with  hair 
wings  looks  like  a  Caddis  or  Stonefly. 
Remember  that  a  trout  doesn't  inspect 
the  fly  with  a  magnifying  glass  before 
he  decides  to  take  it.  He  gives  it  a 
quick  glance;  if  from  a  distance  it 
creates  simply  the  impression  that  it's 
real,  he'll  grab  it. 

SLEEPING  bags  are  not  waterproof; 
they're  water-repellent.  To  keep  on 
the  dry  side,  in  case  wet  weather 
moves  in,  carry  an  old,  lightweight 
shower  curtain,  suggests  Charles 
Mathis  of  Wildwood-by-the-Sea,  N.J. 
Use  it  as  a  cover  and  it  will  keep  out 
the  rain. 

DON'T  discard  old  monofilament  fish- 
ing lines,  advises  John  Weinssen  of 
Hollywood,  Fla.  Use  the  undamaged 
part  for  leaders;  double  it  and  use  as  a 
short  laundry  line  to  dry  small  items; 
wrap  parcels  with  it;  hang  pictures 
with  it,  also  tools  in  your  shed.  Many 
other  uses. 


ON  a  wildlife  photography  trip,  real- 
ize that  the  shiny  metal  parts  of  your 
camera  will  reflect  light  and  spook  the 
animals  and  birds.  Stanley  Clark  of 
East  Bradenton,  Fla.  covers  his  with 
black  masking  tape  which  can  be 
easily  removed  later. 

WHEN  still-fishing,  fasten  a  paper  clip 
to  the  end  of  your  line  and  attach  the 
sinker  to  the  clip.  Then  when  the 
sinker  snags,  a  pull  will  open  the  clip 
and  all  you  will  lose  will  be  the  sinker, 
writes  Conrad  Fiorillo  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

THE  LADIES  on  your  camping  trip 
want  a  dressing  room?  Tom  McKievick 
of  Cicero,  111.  makes  one  by  hanging  a 
large  open  umbrella  from  a  tree  limb, 
then  hooking  the  eyelets  of  a  shower 
curtain  on  the  tips  of  the  umbrella 
ribs. 

AT  CAMP,  animals  will  make  a  mess 
of  your  trash  and  garbage  dump.  To 
keep  them  away,  William  Holmes  of 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  sprays  the  area 
with  household  ammonia  from  an  old 
pump-spray  bottle.  One  treatment  a 
day  will  keep  it  free  from  pests  till 
pickup  time.  Don't  breathe  fumes. 

TOUGHEST  dough  bait  yet  for  carp 
and  catfish  has  been  formulated  by 
M.  C.  Carey  of  New  Castle,  Pa.  He 
mixes  flour,  peanut  butter  and  a  little 
hot  water  to  the  right  consistency. 
Once  formed  on  the  hook,  it  should 
stay  on  till  you  hook  a  fish. 

AS  A  handy  carrying  case  for  flies, 
hooks  and  small  spinning  lures,  Mrs. 
Joan  Ritchie  of  Chicago,  111.  says  her 
husband  uses  one  he  swears  by,  not  at. 
It's  just  an  old-fashioned  snap-shut 
eyeglass  case.  Drill  a  hole  in  one  end 
to  take  a  piece  of  fishing  line  so  you 
can  tie  it  to  your  jacket. 

TAKE  along  a  small,  easy-to-pack  in- 
flatable wading  pool  on  your  next 
camping  trip,  advises  Mrs.  Ann  Ross  of 
Chicago,  111.  It  comes  in  handy  for 
washing  small  items,  soaking  tired 
feet,  even  bathing  the  youngsters. 

METAL  spoons,  spinners  and  hooks 
will  tarnish  or  rust  in  storage.  Mrs.  J. 
De  Mato  of  Hollywood,  Fla.  for  40 
years  has  been  storing  pieces  of  white 
chalk  with  her  costume  jewelry  and  it 
has  never  tarnished.  If  it  works  for 
metal  jewelry,  why  not  fishing  tackle? 

YOUR  old  felt  hat— don't  throw  it 
away,  writes  Floyd  Dragen  of  Toledo 
Post  335,  Ohio.  Cut  it  into  insoles  for 
your  boots,  hunting  shoes  and  waders. 
They'll  absorb  perspiration  and  keep 
your  feet  warm,  dry  and  comfortable. 


If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas, New  York,N.Y.  10019. 
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MAY  1974 


LEGION  SEEKS  INCREASE  IN  DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION  AND  OTHER  BENEFITS: 

The  Legion  presented  testimony 
on  compensation  and  dependency  indem- 
nity compensation  to  subcommittees 
of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  during  March 
.   .   .  Briefly,  here  are  some  of  the 
features  Legion  representatives  sought 
in  new  legislation:  1-An  increase  of 
about  15%  in  monthly  disability  com- 
pensation rates  for  disabled  vet- 
erans ;  2-An  increase  of  about  16%  in 
monthly  payments  of  dependency  in- 
demnity compensation  to  spouses, 
spouses  with  children,  and  to  children; 
3-A  similar,  boost  in  aid  and  attendance 
payments  to  widows  and  dependent  par- 
ents receiving  death  compensation;  4- 
Automatic  adjustments  in  compensation 
keyed  to  cost-of-living  rises  ;  5-An 
increase  from  $47  to  $75  for  statutory 
payments  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disability  who  suffered 
anatomical  losses ;  6-Extension  of 
assistance  in  purchasing  an  automo- 
bile on  the  same  criteria  to  all 
seriously  disabled  eligible  veterans; 
7-Stronger  oversight  by  the  Congress 
of  the  VA  Schedule  of  Ratings  to  pre- 
vent arbitrary  reductions  in  compensa- 
tion benefits  and,  8-Congressional 
approval  or  oversight  of  VA  construc- 
tion or  closing,  of  facilities. 

U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  STRIKES  DOWN  A 
MASSACHUSETTS  FLAG  DESECRATION  LAW: 

In  March  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  unconstitutionally  vague  a  70- 
year-old  Massachusetts  law  which 
made  it  a  crime  to  treat  the  U.S.  Flag 
contemptuously  .   .   .  The  high  court's 
vote  was  6-3  against,  which  indicates 
that  even  at  that  high  level  of  thought 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  respect  or 
disrespect  of  our  national  colors  .   .  . 
There  are  several  cases  of  flag  desecra- 
tion pending  before  the  court  .   .   .  The 
Massachusetts  law  was  appealed  by 
a  defendant  given  a  six-month  jail 
sentence  for  wearing  a  four-inch  by 
six-inch  flag  patch  sewn  on  the  seat 
of  his  blue  jeans. 

An  American  Legion  mandate  to  re- 
vise the  U.S.  Flag  Code  which  seeks 
clarification  and  updating  of  its  pro- 
visions so  more  people  will  under- 
stand the  law  is  still  awaiting  action 
in  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  .  .  . 
Its  number  is  S.J.  Res.  91  •  .  .  Perhaps 


you  can  help  move  the  bill  by  writing 
your  Senator  and  Congressman  urging  its 
consideration. 

MINNESOTA,  OHIO  AND  DELAWARE 
SWITCH  VETERANS  DAY  TO  NOV.  11: 

Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Delaware  are  the 
38th,  39th  and  40th  states  to  pass  legisla- 
tion changing  the  observance  of  Vet- 
erans Day  to  Nov.  11  .   .   .  Within  those 
40  states  live  some  23,000,000  of  the 
nation's  more  than  29,000,000  veter- 
ans ...  It  is  now  simpler  to  list  the 
10  states  which  have  not  enacted  laws 
to  observe  Veterans  Day  on  Nov.  11  .   .  . 
They  are:  Alabama,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Texas  and  Utah 
.   .   .  About  6,000,000  veterans  reside 
in  those  states  .   .   .  Perhaps  when  all  50 
states  have  changed  their  laws,  Con- 
gress will  get  around  to  moving  the 
federal  Veterans  Day  to  where  veterans 
want  it. 

CONGRESS  PONDERS  IMPROVEMENTS  TO 
SERVICEMEN'S  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE: 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  has  reported  S1835,  The  Vet- 
erans Insurance  Act  of  1974,  which 
would  increase  from  $15,000  to  $20,- 
000  the  maximum  amount  of  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  that  may 
be  carried  by  servicemen  .   .   .  Among  other 
things,  the  bill  would  provide  full 
time  coverage  for  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  members  along  with  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Retired  Reserve  up  to  age 
60  .   .   .  The  bill  also  improves  insurance 
programs  for  certain  Korean  War  and 
Vietnam  War  veterans  ...  A  somewhat 
similar  bill  was  enacted  in  the  House 
last  year  ...  If  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  measure  will  then  go  to  the 
House  for  further  consideration. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  EXTENDS  VIETNAM 
ERA  VETERANS  BONUS  DEADLINE: 

South  Dakota  has  extended  its 
Vietnam  Veterans  Bonus  deadline  from 
Oct.  1,  1973  to  January  1,  1975  .   .  ., 
South  Dakota  veterans  (legal  res- 
idents of  that  state  for  six  months 
prior  to  service)  with  more  than  90 
days  service  during  the  Vietnam  War 
should  get  information  and  applica- 
tion forms  from  South  Dakota  Legion 
Service  Officers,  County  Veterans 
Service  Officers  or  the  South  Dakota 
Division  of  Veterans  Affairs ,  Bonus 
Office,  State  Capitol  Bldg,  Pierre, 
S.D.  57501. 
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Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  shows  Legion's  Distinguished  Public  Service  Award 
to  applauding  audience  of  more  than  2,500  (including  hundreds  of  Congressmen)  at 
Annual  Banquet  to  the  Congress  on  Mar.  6.  Nat'l  Cmdr  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton  (at  his 
side)  has  just  presented  it  to  the  Vice  President  in  recognition  of  his  quarter 
of  a  century  of  distinguished  service  in  Congress.  In  response,  Mr.  Ford  praised 
the  Legion  for  its  traditional  stand  on  a  strong  national  defense  and  urged  it  to 
continue  doing  so.  "Don't  go  back  to  your  homes,  or  your  posts,  and  sit  compla- 
cently by.  If  you  do  your  jobs  back  home,  the  Congress  will  respond,"  he  said. 


The  American  Legion  should  op- 
pose any  national  health  insurance 
plan  which  lacks  two  protective  features 
for  the  continued  care  of  veterans  in  the 
Veterans  Administration  medical  sys- 
tem. 

That  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Commander's  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Impact  on  Veterans  Medi- 
cal Care  of  Proposed  Federal  Health  In- 
surance Programs.  The  special  group 
met,  along  with  many  Legion  commit- 
tees, commissions  and  other  groups,  at 
the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  during  the  Legion's  Annual  Mid- 
winter Conference,  between  March  2nd 
and  7th. 

The  Conference  also  included  Legion 
appearances,  led  by  Nat'l  Cmdr  Robert 

E.  L.  Eaton,  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committees  and 
the  annual  Banquet  to  the  Congress  on 
March  6.  It  embraced  meetings  and 
briefings  of  the  Legion's  standing  com- 
missions as  well  as  the  50th  Annual 
American  Legion  Rehabilitation  Con- 
ference, which  featured  week-long  panel 
discussions  of  veterans'  problems,  joined 
in  by  Legion  veterans  service  personnel 
and  representatives  of  government  agen- 
cies, most  notably  those  of  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Among  top  subjects  discussed  were 


the  future  course  of  our  national  ceme- 
tery system,  national  security  matters 
and  legislative  efforts  to  restructure  the 
pension  program  for  veterans  and  sur- 
vivors. 

Though  as  yet  unofficial,  the  report 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  national 
health  insurance  was  perhaps  the  most 
significant  conference  report  with  re- 
spect to  current  news.  More  than  a  dozen 
plans  promoting  national  health  insur- 
ance have  been  introduced  in  Congress, 
ranging  from  extremely  conservative  to 


Special  Legion  Committee 
Urges  Protection  Of  Hos- 
pital And  Medical  Care 
Benefits  For  Veterans  Under 
Any  New  National  Health 
Plan  That  Congress  May 
Adopt.  Over  1,000  Legion 
Leaders  Discuss  This  And 
Similar  Important  Topics 
With  Conq  ressional, 
Government  And  Military 
Officials  During  Washing- 
ton Conference  In  March. 


quite  radical  by  U.S.  standards.  The 
crushing  cost  of  medical  care  has 
prompted  the  movement  toward  some 
sort  of  federal  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  sooner  or  later  one  plan  or  another 
will  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  concern  of  the  Legion  has  been 
that  there  are  intimations  in  most  of  the 
proposed  plans,  either  directly  or  subtly, 
that  they  might  adversely  affect  the  care 
provided  veterans  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. The  Legion  has  received 
verbal  assurances  from  leaders  in  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  that  vet- 
erans medicine  would  not  be  disturbed, 
and  might  even  be  improved.  Yet  the 
various  plans  contain  provisions  or  lack 
necessary  protective  provisions  which 
could  form  the  basis  for  adversely  affect- 
ing veterans,  perhaps  by  later  adminis- 


Legion's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  national  health  insurance  at  work  in  Washington. 
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Nat'l  Cmdr  Eaton,  flanked  by  Legion  leaders,  presents  Legion's  veterans  program  to  Senate  Vets  Affairs  Committee.  Chmn  Vance 
Hartke  (Ind.),  right,  Sen.  Robert  Stafford  (Vt.),  left,  and  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (S.C.),  wearing  Legion  cap,  listen  to  report. 


Hundreds  of  Legionnaires  attend  presentation  of  Legion  legislative  program  to  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  Rep.  T.  J. 
Dulski  (N.Y.)  chaired  meeting  in  absence  of  Chmn  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn  (S.C.).  Rep.  John  P.  Hammerschmidt  (Ark.)  is  at  left. 

trators  who  had  not  given  the  present 
assurances.  This  happened  in  Britain. 
The  most  sober  assurances  were  given 
there  that  under  its  national  health  pro- 
gram veterans  would  receive  priorities. 
But  when  the  plan  was  enacted  veterans 
didn't  get  them. 

The  special  Legion  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Legion  draft  language 
to  be  included  in  any  national  health  in- 
surance bill  enacted  which  would  broad- 
ly preserve  the  integrity  of  the  VA  medi- 
cal system  as  a  veterans  system,  so  that 
what  has  been  received  as  assurances 
would  be  written  into  the  law. 

A  subtle  danger  to  VA  care  in  the 
various  plans  is  that  a  federal  health 
plan  for  all  citizens  could  make  ineligi- 
ble many  veterans  who  are  now  eligible 
for  VA  care.  A  large  class  of  VA  patients 
must  execute  a  statement  of  inability  to 
pay  for  their  own  care  in  order  to  re- 
ceive VA  care.  These  include  the  most 
indigent  veterans,  as  well  as  less  indigent 
veterans  when  they  face  catastrophic 
medical  costs.  Financially,  a  federal 
health  plan  for  all  citizens  would  in- 
crease veterans'  resources  to  pay  for 
care.  It  could  result  in  reducing  the  num- 


Legion  Auxiliary  ladies,  led  by  Nat'l  President  Mrs.  Buford  M.  Jarrett,  left,  and 
Nat'l  Sec'y  Miss  Doris  Anderson,  2nd  left,  follow  House  Vets  Committee  proceedings. 


ber  of  veterans  who  could  testify  to  their 
inability  to  pay  for  care  received  outside 
the  VA. 

Were  the  question  only  financial,  it 
would  not  be  so  serious,  in  view  of  the 
improved  medical  financial  position  of 
veterans  simply  as  citizens.  However,  no 
federal  proposal  assures  such  complete 
care  as  the  VA  provides.  On  top  of  that, 
the  veterans  would  lose  the  delivery  of 


VA  care  and  perhaps  not  be  able  to  find 
its  equivalent  elsewhere.  The  delivery  of 
quality  medical  care  is  already  in  bad 
shape  throughout  the  country,  and  may 
be  expected  to  get  worse  with  the  enact- 
ment of  a  federal  health  insurance  act 
that  would  surely  draw  greater  numbers 
of  patients. 

Existing  private,  state  and  community 
services  may  be  deluged  with  more  pa- 
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Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (W.  Va.)  and 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Eaton  discuss  legislation  to 
provide  relief  from  high  postal  rates  for 
Legion  and  other  non-profit  publications. 
Sen.  Randolph  has  such  a  bill  which 
was   being  considered   in   late  March. 

tients  than  ever.  So  some  remedy  must 
be  found  to  avoid  emptying  many  VA 
hospital  beds  and  throwing  many  more 
veterans  into  competition  with  the  gen- 
eral public  for  non-VA  care. 

The  situation  regarding  delivery  of 
care  after  the  enactment  of  a  federal 
health  insurance  act  would  hardly  admit 
the  sanity  of  emptying  VA  beds  and  put- 
ting the  public  into  competition  with 
more  veterans  for  space  in  private,  state 
and  community  hospitals  and  clinics. 
Nor  would  it  help  patient-to-staff  ratios. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  proposed  that 
veterans  who  must  sign  a  statement  of 
inability  to  pay  in  order  to  enter  a  VA 
facility  be  exempted  from  including  the 
benefits  of  a  federal  health  plan  in  their 
calculations  of  ability  to  pay. 

Recommending  that  the  Legion  offer 


language  to  provide  such  exemptions  and 
seek  to  have  it  included  in  any  national 
health  plan  that  is  enacted,  the  commit- 
tee also  called  for  the  Legion  to  oppose 
any  national  health  plan  that  lacks  the 
two  provisions  it  proposed. 

The  Committee's  consideration  of  the 
"ability  to  pay"  clause  was  more  con- 


cerned with  the  continued  delivery  of 
care  to  veterans  who  are  currently  eligi- 
ble for  VA  care  than  with  finances.  It  did 
not  endorse  the  idea  of  the  taxpayers  in 
effect  paying  for  the  exemption.  It  there- 
fore suggested  that  the  Legion  make  no 
objection  to  a  national  health  insurance 
plan  reimbursing  the  VA  for  care  given 
to  any  veterans  insured  under  a  national 


health  plan  who  had  been  exempted 
from  considering  that  insurance  in  stat- 
ing their  inability  to  pay. 

The  committee's  report  went  to  the 
Legion's  National  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission with  the  recommendation  that 
the  commission  offer  its  proposals  for 
enactment  as  mandates  by  the  Legion's 


National  Executive  Committee  at  its 
May  meeting. 

Members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
were  William  Lenker  (S.D.),  Chmn; 
Emory  L.  O'Connell  (Colo.),  Sec'y;  Mil- 
ton S.  Applebaum  (111.),  Joe  Hudgens 
(Tenn.),  Edward  H.  Golembieski  (Pa.) 
and  Robert  B.  Pitkin  (N.J.). 

CAPITOL  HILL  VISITS 

On  Tues.,  March  5,  Nat'l  Cmdr  Eaton 
led  hundreds  of  Legionnaires  to  Capitol 
Hill  where  he  presented  the  Legion  legis- 
lative program  to  both  Veterans  Affairs 
Committees  of  Congress.  He  told  the 
lawmakers  that  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  plan  would  have 
a  traumatic  adverse  effect  on  the  VA 
medical  care  program  unless  Congress 
takes  specific  action  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  VA  system. 

Cmdr  Eaton  also  told  the  committees 
that  the  Legion  is  seeking  meaningful 
increases  in  disability  compensation  for 
the  nation's  service-connected  disabled. 
The  last  increase — tied  to  the  cost-of- 
living — was  in  August  of  1972.  Com- 
panion to  a  disability  compensation  in- 
crease would  be  a  raise  in  the  monthly 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation paid  to  widows  and  children, 
which  was  also  last  increased  in  1972. 

Continuing  its  drive  for  an  improved 
educational  assistance  program  for  vet- 
erans, the  Legion  once  again  urged  the 
payment  of  tuition  (up  to  $1,000)  to 
educational  institutions  plus  feasible 
amounts  to  cover  fees,  books  and  other 
student  charges  in  addition  to  subsistence 
payments.  The  Cmdr  noted  that  higher 


Columnist  Jack  Anderson  Gets  Legion  Public  Relations  Award 


Pulitzer  Prize-winning  columnist  Jack  Anderson  (left,  above)  received  the  National 
Commander's  Public  Relations  Award  for  1974  at  a  luncheon  held  during  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  Award  was  presented  by  Nat'l  Cmdr  Eaton  (r).  Helping  to  hold 
the  heavy  plaque  is  C.  D.  DeLoach,  Chmn  of  the  Legion's  Public  Relations  Comm'n. 
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Rehab  conferees  pay  close  attention  to  Veterans  Administration  panel  discussion. 


Administrator  Johnson  points  up  needs 
in   VA   Budget  for   Fiscal  Year  1975. 


education  is  not  uniformly  accessible  to 
today's  veterans  as  it  was  to  WW2 
ex-G.I.'s  because  of  varying  costs  of 
education.  States  with  the  most  highly 
developed  low-cost  public  educational 
systems  have  the  greatest  degree  of  vet- 
eran participation.  And  the  rate  of  par- 
ticipation in  education  goes  down  almost 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
state  benefits  available. 

The  Cmdr  also  called  for  improve- 
ments in  the  death  and  disability  pension 
program.  Noting  that  veterans  and 
widows  are  cut  from  the  rolls  every 
time  Social  Security  and  other  benefit 
payments  are  increased  because  of  in- 
come limits  in  the  VA  pension  program, 
he  called  for  a  raise  in  those  ceilings. 
Unless  this  is  done,  he  warned,  " — On 
January  1,  1975,  thousands  of  pension- 


HEW  Secretary  Weinberger  said  the  Ad- 
ministration would  want  to  preserve  VA 
facilities  under  a  national  health  plan. 


ers  will  have  their  pensions  discontinued 
or  reduced  .  .  ."  He  called  for  a  $400 
increase  in  income  limits  to  put  the  ceil- 
ing at  $3,000  for  a  single  veteran  or 
widow  and  at  $4,200  for  a  veteran  or 
widow  with  children  along  with  a  cor- 
responding restructuring  of  monthly 
rates  of  pension  benefits. 

The  Cmdr  said  that  when  hearings  are 
held  the  Legion  would  provide  more  spe- 


cific proposals  on  long-term  pension  re- 
form so  that  there  would  be  no  need  for 
remedial  legislation  each  time  Social  Se- 
curity and  other  income  benefits  rise. 
Cmdr  Eaton  also  noted  that  the  Legion 
will  keep  a  close  watch  on  Administra- 
tion efforts  to  change  the  Schedule  for 
Rating  Disabilities,  the  proposal  which 
last  year  caused  such  a  disturbance  when 
Vietnam  vets  and  P.O. W.'s  were  return- 
ing from  combat  zones.  The  Cmdr  called 
for  Congressional  oversight  before  any 
changes  could  be  made. 

REHABILITATION  NOTES 

The  largest  group  of  the  more  than 
1,000  registered  at  the  Legion's  Wash- 
ington meeting  were  participants  in  the 
50th  Anniversary  National  Veterans 
Affairs  &  Rehabilitation  Conference. 
They  spent  a  good  portion  of  the  first 
week  in  March  listening  to  top  VA  peo- 
ple led  by  Administrator  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  participating  in  panel  discus- 
sions on  veterans  benefits  and  other  serv- 
ices, and  listening  to  talks  by  such  dis- 
tinguished speakers  as  Rep.  W.  J.  Bryan 
Dorn,  Chmn,  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  Health,  Education  &  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Casper  W.  Weinberger 
and  Malcolm  C.  Todd,  President-Elect 
of  the  American  Medical  Ass'n. 

Administrator  Johnson  discussed  the 
VA's  Fiscal  1975  Budget  in  some  detail, 
noting  that  it  called  for  some  $14  billion 
in  spending  but  his  talk  dealt  mainly  with 
the  problems  of  VA  death  and  disability 
pension  and  the  great  need  for  reform 
of  this  program. 

Pension  was  also  on  the  mind  of 


House  Vets  Committee  Chmn  Dorn  said 
vets  would  not  have  preference  under  a 
national  health  insurance  plan. 


Chmn  Dorn  when  he  addressed  Rehab 
Conferees.  He  said  his  committee  would 
continue  to  work  on  the  problem  of  vet- 
erans and  widows  who  have  lost  part  or 
all  of  their  pensions  due  to  increases  in 
Social  Security  payments.  Rep.  Dorn 
told  the  Legionnaires  that  under  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  veterans 
would  not  have  preference  and  most 
likely  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 


when  it  came  to  care.  Said  Dorn:  "We 
want  to  make  sure  the  VA  hospital  care 
program  is  maintained  for  the  veteran, 
properly  financed  and  staffed  with  ade- 
quately trained  personnel." 

HEW  Secretary  Weinberger  outlined 
the  Administration's  Comprehensive 
Health  Insurance  Plan  (CHIP)  to  Rehab 
Conferees,  noting  that  "Our  determina- 
tion to  build  on  the  existing  strengths  of 
the  health  care  system  definitely  includes 
preserving  the  present  impressive  care 
facilities  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion." Said  Weinberger:  "Under  our 
plan,  a  veteran  would  be  able  to  choose 
to  have  comprehensive  health  insurance 
coverage  regardless  of  whether  he  is  en- 


Dr.  Marc  Musser,  VA  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, said  VA  has  lowered  the  number 
of  in-hospital  patients  while  increas- 
ing its  ability  to  handle  outpatient  visits. 


Odell  Vaughn,  VA  Chief  Benefits  Director, 
reported  on  activities  in  his  division. 


Rufus  Wilson,  VA  Nat'l  Cemetery  System 
Director,  reported  on  progress  of  the  new 
division,  noting  an  unknown  Vietnam  serv- 
iceman had  yet  to  be  selected  for  burial 
at  Arlington's  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 
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At  Rehab  Conference,  Pennsylvania  Serv- 
ice Officer  Al  Viggiano  asks  about  more 
VA  hospital  beds  for  his  area  of  the  state. 


titled  to  medical  care  through  the  Vet- 
erans Administration."  The  Legion's  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  study  on  national  health 
insurance  plans  nevertheless  called  for 
safeguards  to  be  built  into  any  such  laws 
so  as  to  protect  veterans  health  care  from 
being  submerged. 

The  AMA's  Dr.  Todd  recommended 
closer  cooperation  between  the  VA  med- 
ical and  hospital  system  and  the  private 
sector.  He  called  for  great  caution  in  any 
acceptance  of  a  national  health  insurance 
plan,  noting  that  the  AMA's  Medicredit 
bill  is  a  voluntary  plan  with  premiums 
scaled  to  favor  persons  of  low  income.  It 
was  clear  to  delegates  by  the  end  of  the 
Rehab  Conference  that  a  great  deal  of 
work  would  have  to  be  concluded  before 
a  national  health  insurance  plan  could 
become  reality. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Eighty  members  and  guests  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Commission,  with  Chmn 
Emmett  G.  Lenihan  (Wash.)  presiding, 
were  addressed  by  some  of  the  nation's 
top  military  men.  Sec'y  of  the  Army 
Howard  W.  Callaway  spoke  on  the  all- 
volunteer  Army  concept  and  told  mem- 
bers the  job  was  getting  done.  "The  vol- 
unteer force  today,"  he  said,  "is  sound 
national  policy."  He  said  it  "is  an  Army 
every  American  can  be  proud  of  and  will 
not  be  too  different  from  the  one  most  of 
you  served  in."  Sec'y  Callaway  pointed 
out  that  when  the  draft  ended  the  Army 
had  only  10  divisions.  Today,  he  said, 
there  are  12  with  10  of  them  combat- 
ready.  Recruiting  is  going  well,  the  Sec'y 
said,  and  there  are  a  higher  percentage 
of  high-school  graduates  in  the  force 
today  than  there  was  with  the  draft  in 
recent  years.  Admitting  to  problems 
which  he  said  are  being  faced  forth- 
rightly  and  with  success.  Mr.  Callaway 
concluded  that  the  men  in  the  Army 


today  are  prepared  to  do  their  job,  are 
professional,  well-trained,  and  if  called 
upon,  will  be  ready. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Jr.,  Com- 
mandant, U.S.  Marine  Corps,  detailed 
the  status  of  that  organization,  spoke  of 
new  technological  defense  trends  on  the 
horizon  but  stressed  that  "the  incorpora- 
tion of  these  developments  in  the  skillful 
blending  of  land,  sea  and  air  compo- 
nents .  .  .  will  require  the  continued  ef- 
forts of  professionals  who  are  dedicated 
to  that  task  above  all  others."  Gen. 
Cushman  pointed  out  that  the  manpower 
problem  "is  a  severe  one  right  now,  in 
addition  to  having  serious  future  impli- 
cations." 

What  appeared  to  be  a  healthy  re- 
cruiting picture  for  the  Marines  about  a 
year  ago  has  changed.  With  the  official 
end  of  the  draft,  recruiting  took  an  im- 
mediate nosedive,  and  only  by  affecting 
aggressive  management  action,  said  Gen. 
Cushman,  was  the  Corps  able  to  make  its 
monthly  quotas.  He  summed  up  the 
over-all  recruitment  of  regular  and  re- 
serve personnel  as  most  difficult  within 
the  framework  of  the  all-volunteer  force 
environment,  both  now  and  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  "If  we  are  to  sustain  an 
effective  all-volunteer  force,"  he  con- 
cluded, "our  citizens  must  recognize  that 
the  profession  of  arms  is  an  honorable 
one — one  whose  ultimate  goal  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nation  and  its  deepest 
values." 

Gen.  Richard  H.  Ellis,  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  spoke  on  two  of 
the  Air  Force's  basic  concerns:  optimum 
"employment"  of  our  current  force  and 
the  "modernization"  of  this  force.  He 
brought  commission  members  up  to  date 
on  the  status  of  programs  currently 
underway  to  meet  these  concerns — the 
strategic  TRIAD  of  manned  bombers; 
the  B-l  strategic  bomber;  the  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System;  the  F-15 
program  and  others. 

Rear  Admiral  Patrick  J.  Hannifin, 


Army  Sec'y  Howard  Callaway. 


Chief,  Strategic  Plans  and  Policy  Divi- 
sion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  noted 
that  while  the  spirit  of  detente  is  strongly 
supported  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Soviet  Union  "will  remain  a  great 
military  power  and  we  cannot  count  on 
her  good  intentions.  She  will  continue  to 
probe  the  power  vacuums  created  either 
by  political  or  military  weaknesses."  He 
continued:  "If  we  allow  our  military 
forces  to  diminish  or  if  we  dismantle  the 
effectiveness  of  the  NATO  alliance,  it 
will  create  temptations  and  probes  by 
the  Soviets  which  nothing  in  their  history 
indicates  they  have  the  will  to  with- 
stand." Two  fundamental  objectives  of 
U.S.  military  forces,  said  Adm.  Hannifin, 
are  to  deter  armed  conflict  and,  if  deter- 
rence fails,  to  terminate  the  conflict  in 
terms  favorable  to  the  U.S.  and  its  allies 
while  preserving  our  national  security 
interests.  (See  full-length  article  on  the 
U.S.  Navy  beginning  on  page  14). 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Rep.  Thomas  P.  Morgan  (Pa.)  Chmn, 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Sen. 
Stuart  Symington  (Mo.),  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  Joseph 
J.  Sisco,  Ass't  Sec'y  for  Near  Eastern 


National   Security   Commission   members   listened   to   Defense   Dep't  speakers. 
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Viet  vet  education  benefits  were  discussed  at  this  session  of  Legislative  Commission. 


and  South  Asian  Affairs,  and  other  top 
officials  of  the  State  Dep't.,  ranged 
widely  in  their  subjects  during  three  days 
of  Foreign  Relations  Commission  brief- 
ings. The  26  members  attending,  headed 
by  Chmn  Dr.  Robert  P.  Foster  (Mo.), 
heard  discussions  on  U.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tions, arms  control,  the  Mideast,  Latin 
America,  U.S.-Panama  Canal  treaty  ne- 
gotiations, and  Cuba,  with  emphasis  on 
the  possibility  of  a  change  in  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba. 

POW-MIA  REPORT 

Col.  Scott  Albright,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  League  of  Families,  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  father  of  a  son  who  is  missing  in 
action  (a  pilot,  he  was  downed  over 
Laos,  Dec.  13,  1968),  offered  a  grim 
report  on  the  current  situation  facing 
the  League  in  its  efforts  to  get  an  ac- 
counting of  the  nearly  1,300  men  whose 
status  is  a  lingering  question  mark  in 
Vietnam  war  statistics.  The  League 
meets  frequently  with  Sec'y  of  State  Kis- 


POW-MIA  representative  Scott  Albright. 


singer,  has  seen  the  President  a  number 
of  times  on  the  matter,  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  works  closely  with  the  Dep't 
of  Defense.  The  League  was  recently 
successful  in  a  suit  enjoining  the  Service 
Secretaries  from  arbitrarily  changing  the 
status  of  the  MIA's  to  KIA's  (killed  in 
action).  While  Hanoi  recently  has  re- 
turned the  bodies  of  12  servicemen  (and 
has  since  released  another  11),  there's 
little  reason,  Albright  said,  to  believe 
that  further  cooperation  can  be  ex- 
pected. At  the  time  of  the  Paris  cease- 
fire agreement,  there  were  1,925  men 
listed  as  either  POW  or  MIA.  Only  one- 
third  of  these  men  have  come  home  or 
been  accounted  for.  Concluded  Col.  Al- 
bright, "The  fact  is  that  56  men  are  on 
the  books  of  the  Pentagon  as  POW's 


who  did  not  return  and  were  not  on  the 
list  of  those  who  died  in  captivity,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  photo- 
graphed in  captivity,  wrote  letters  to 
their  families,  and  were  used  by  Hanoi 
in  taped  reports  of  captivity  with  their 
names,  ranks  and  serial  numbers."  Of 
the  unaccounted  for,  the  official  list  of 
MIA's  totalled  1,334  names.  Forty-six 
of  these  men  came  home  as  POW's,  and 
23  were  said  to  have  died  in  captivity. 
There  remains  1,265  men  whose  fate  is 
unknown. 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  NOTES 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Clarence 
S.  Campbell  (Vt.)  the  Economic  Com- 
mission spent  three  meeting-packed  days 
with  speakers  from  Congress,  the  VA, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  other  agencies. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (S.C.),  senior 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  discussed  a  whole 
range  of  veterans  problems,  reporting 
that  he  was  hopeful  Congress  would  ( 1 ) 
consider  veterans  housing  legislation  to 
increase  maximum  limitations  on  guar- 
anteed and  direct  loans  and  (2)  that 
an  increase  could  be  effected  in  the  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  program.  Pres- 
ently, the  VA  is  authorized  to  provide  a 
grant  of  up  to  50%  but  not  to  exceed 
$17,500,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, buying,  or  remodeling  such  homes 
for  qualified  disabled  veterans.  Sen  Thur- 
mond said:  "These  veterans  require  ex- 
tensive modification  in  their  home  plan, 
not  required  by  the  ordinary  home- 
owner. Larger  doorways,  wider  halls, 
and  ramps  are  necessary  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate their  mobility.  In  view  of 
increasing  costs  and  the  demanding 
needs  of  these  disabled  veterans,  their 
economic  condition  should  be  of  first 
priority  when  housing  legislation  is  con- 
sidered." 

Lewis  D.  Barton,  Director,  Veterans 
Employment  Service,  told  Economic 
Commission  members  that  in  Fiscal 
Year  1973,  over  218,000  veterans  were 
counseled  by  the  Employment  Service; 
approximately  53,000  were  provided 


training  and  over  605,000  individual 
placements  were  made.  Said  Barton: 
"Placement  in  jobs  is  the  real  name  of 
the  game.  We're  going  to  keep  fighting 
to  get  our  fair  share  of  jobs  for  vets." 

According  to  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner L.  J.  Andolsek:  "Veterans 
continue  to  fare  well  at  the  federal  job 
window:  20.2%  of  all  new  hires  in  this 
fiscal  year  to  date  are  Vietnam  Era  vet- 


Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  Albert  (Okla.) 
shakes  Cmdr  Eaton's  hand  at  Capitol 
Hill  meeting.  Clarence  Horton  (Ala.), 
Legislative    Comm'n    Chmn    looks  on. 


erans.  This  compares  favorably  with 
19.6%  in  Fiscal  Year  1973  and  18.7% 
in  1972.  During  FY  1972,  148,000  vet- 
erans were  appointed  by  federal  agen- 
cies, in  1973  the  number  climbed  to 
154,000  and  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  100,000  were  appointed." 

Donald  A.  Davis,  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Representative  for  Oklahoma  re- 
ported on  the  implementation  of  PL92- 
540  (the  Veterans  Employment  and  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1972)  by  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  in  order  to  increase  job  op- 
portunities for  veterans. 

SPIRIT  OF  76 

The  Legion's  Spirit  of  '76  Committee 
met  during  the  Conference  and,  among 
other  things,  discussed  department  and 
national  plans  to  coincide  with  the  na- 
tional Bicentennial  Celebration.  Col. 
William  P.  Jones,  Jr.,  Ass't  Sec'y  to  the 
American  Battles  Monument  Commis- 
sion, reported  on  the  progress  of  the 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  Memorial,  to  be 
placed  at  the  conjunction  of  14th  and 
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15th  Sts.,  and  E.  St.  and  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  in  the  nation's  capital.  The  statue 
of  the  general  is  to  be  financed  by  Legion 
contributions.  Present  plans  place  the 
statue  in  a  plaza  against  a  backdrop  of 
an  L-shaped  marble  wall  on  which  will 
be  etched  lines  of  the  Meuse-Argonne 
Campaign  of  WW1  and  other  cam- 
paigns. Plans  for  the  site  have  received 
the  approval  of  the  ABM  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corp., 
and  presently  await  the  approval  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

Other  groups  meeting  during  the  Con- 
ference included  the  Legislative  Com- 
mission, the  Finance  Commission,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  Commission 
and  the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 


RESOLVED  .  .  .  that  we  go  on 
record  as  opposing  any  attempt  to 
grant  amnesty  or  freedom  from  prose- 
cution to  those  men  who,  either  by 
illegally  avoiding  the  draft  or  desert- 
ing from  the  armed  forces,  failed  to 
fulfill  their  military  obligation  to  the 
U.S.  and  that  each  case  should  be 
reviewed  under  existing  procedures 
available  to  the  courts  and  the  Presi- 
dent; and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  The  American 
Legion  request  prosecution  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law  anyone  guilty  of 
either  of  the  aforementioned  viola- 
tions. 

The  above  are  the  resolving  clauses  of 
Resolution  #41  adopted  at  The  Ameri- 
can Legion's  National  Convention  in 
August  of  1973.  They  form  the  basis 
of  Legion  policy  on  the  question  of  am- 
nesty and  were  the  crux  of  testimony 
presented  to  a  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee which  was  holding  hearings  in 
March  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
Congress  should  legislate  some  form  of 
amnesty.  The  testimony  was  given  by 
Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  James  F.  O'Neil,  Pub- 
lisher of  this  magazine,  who  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  Legion  by  National 
Commander  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton  because 
of  his  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  am- 
nesty and  his  experience  of  having 
served  on  the  Amnesty  Board  created  by 
President  Harry  fS.  Truman  following 
WW2.  .  "« 

Said  Mr.  O'Neil,  the  only  living  mem- 
ber of  that  board:  "The.? American  Le- 
gion has  an  intense  and  direct  interest 
in  amnesty  because  our  members  all  were 
subject  to  the  laws,  regulations,  pres- 
sures and  responsibilities  of  military 
service  in  defense  of  the  U.S.  and  most 


Garland  Bloodsworth,  Del.  Dep't  Adjt  and 
Service  Officer,  presents  Legion  Service 
Officer  Ass'n  "Damn  Proud"  award  to  Dr. 
Harry  Walkup,  Director,  VA  Hosp.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  during  conference  week. 


also  were  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  We  believe 
that  we  have  a  real  and  vital  stake  in  this 
issue  since  it  concerns  basically  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  to  bear 
arms  in  the  defense  of  his  nation." 

Declaring  that  the  Legion  believes 
most  draft  evaders  and  deserters  con- 
sciously evaded  their  responsibilities  by 
fleeing  duty  and  not  seeking  recourse  in 
legal  remedies  available  to  them,  Mr. 
O'Neil  said,  "the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship cannot  be  applied  to  some  and 
evaded  by  others." 

"We  of  The  American  Legion  firmly 
believe  that  giving  any  wholesale  am- 
nesty— whether  conditional  or  uncon- 
ditional— would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
sacrifices  of  those  men  who  did  their 
duty,  assumed  their  responsibilities  in 
time  of  conflict  and — in  some  cases — 
were  killed  or  seriously  wounded,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  O'Neil.  He  questioned  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  our 


Past  National  Commander  O'Neil. 


armed  forces  if  amnesty  were  granted  to 
those  who  have  violated  the  law  and 
their  oath  of  service. 

Expanding  on  the  Legion's  position, 
Mr.  O'Neil  noted  that  "our  official  oppo- 
sition to  amnesty  is  not  a  total  opposi- 
tion to  it,  but  an  opposition  to  any  sort 
of  amnesty  (with  or  without  conditions) 
to  all  draft  evaders  as  a  class.  Our  resolu- 
tion asks  that  all  draft  evaders  be  prose- 
cuted. This  means  that  we  would  like 
each  case  to  be  heard  in  court,  and  tried 
on  its  merits.  The  courts  can  deal  with 
the  particulars  in  each  case,  and  exercise 
leniency  or  sternness,  based  on  the  ac- 
tual facts  brought  out  in  hearings  about 
each  particular  draft  evader.  Surely  the 
courts  will  find  some  who  are  innocent, 
and  some  who  should  be  excused  with- 
out any  further  conditions." 

Noting  that  those  found  guilty  would 
still  have  the  right  to  appeal  and  finally, 
pardon  by  the  President,  Mr.  O'Neil  said 
"each  case  should  be  considered  on  its 
merits"  notwithstanding  the  enormity  of 
the  task. 

Referring  to  proposals  that  would 
provide  alternative  service  of  some  sort 
to  these  individuals  in  exchange  for  am- 
nesty, Mr.  O'Neil  declared  that  "it 
would  offer  penance  to  some  for  whom 
it  is  too  heavy  a  penalty  and  to  others 
for  whom  it  is  too  mild  a  punishment. 
The  most  flagrant  offenders  will  get  the 
best  break  and  the  least  offenders  the 
worst.  This  is  hardly  equal  justice  under 
the  law." 

The  Past  National  Commander 
added:  "We  wonder  what  future  legal 
dilemmas  will  be  in  store  for  us  if  we 
create  such  an  extraordinary  precedent 
as  the  Congress  assenting  to  the  right  of 
citizens  to  determine  unilaterally  which 
laws  they  will  obey.  Any  determination 
of  amnesty  based  on  the  moral  superi- 
ority of  draft  law  violators  is  contrary 
to  our  concept  of  justice.  Historically, 
the  Congress,  the  President  and  the  Ju- 
diciary have  struggled  to  determine  the 
extent  of  power  of  each.  Should  we  now 
add  a  new  dimension  to  this  three-sided 
struggle,  namely  any  citizen  who  claims 
that  his  unilateral  view  of  morality  is 
superior  to  the  Congress,  the  Courts  and 
the  President  alike?  If  we  establish  this 
as  a  correct  view,  the  day  will  arrive 
when  there  will  be  little  further  use  for 
the  Presidents,  the  Courts  or  the  Con- 
gress." 

Here  are  some  recent  figures  on 
draft  dodgers  and  deserters.  As  of 
Dec.  31,  1973  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment listed  28,661  deserters  as  being 
still  at  large.  As  of  February  1974, 
the  Justice  Department  indicated  that 
there  were  4,269  warrants  outstand- 
ing against  men  accused  of  draft  vio- 
lations and  another  3,084  pending 
cases  of  violations  not  yet  indicted. 


NEWS  

Legion  Amnesty  Position  Presented  to  Congress 
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POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Whitewater,  Kansas,  Post  65  (a  post  with 
75  members)  put  on  its  21st  Annual 
Groundhog  Supper,  fed  over  600  people 
(which  is  just  about  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  town),  and  gave  prizes  to 
lucky  number  holders.  High  food  costs 
kept  profits  down  but  the  post  took  in 
$  1 , 1 78  and  showed  a  profit  of  $288.  "We 
make  pancakes  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
six  seconds  but  that  isn't  fast  enough," 
says  Finance  Officer  Rollan  Eberhard. 
"The  local  flour  mill  furnishes  all  the 
flour  and  one  of  the  members  donates 
the  eggs." 


Post  320,  Hopkins,  Mn,  gave  a  portable 
air  hammer,  which  cuts  metal  without 
throwing  off  sparks,  to  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Dep't.  Fire  Chief  Ed  Lundgren  ac- 
cepts the  apparatus  from  Post  Cmdr 
Benny  Jackson.  The  FD  Rescue  Squad  is 
responsible  for  safely  removing  auto 
accident   victims   from   wrecked  cars, 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

William  W.  Craig,  who  resigned  Feb.  1 
as  Dep't  Cmdr  for  the  Delaware  Legion: 
Acting  Dep't  Cmdr  for  the  remainder  of 
Craig's  term  will  be  Edward  S.  Phillips, 
Sr.,  of  Millsboro,  DE. 


Aldo  R.  Benedetto,  of  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.,  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman, 
appointed  by  New  York  City's  Mayor 
Abraham  Beame  as  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Staten  Island  Development;  he  is 
the  current  First  VP  and  fund  raising 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  serves  on  the  executive  boards  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  Staten 
Island  Rotary  Club. 


Reedy  Fossum,  honored  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  after  21  years  of  coach- 
ing the  Aberdeen,  S.D.,  Post  24  Legion 
Baseball  team;  his  teams  won  600  games 
and  lost  222  for  a  .729  average,  and  won 
the  state  championship  six  times. 

■ 

Robert  A.  Cohen,  44,  of  Bowie,  Md.,  a 


Navy  veteran  of  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam Wars,  joining  the  American  Legion 
Nat'l  Hq  staff  as  a  public  relations  rep- 
resentative in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fice. He  replaces  Ted  Jorgenson,  who  is 
resigning  to  return  to  the  West  Coast.  A 
member  of  Post  66,  Bowie,  Cohen  re- 
tired from  the  Navy  as  a  chief  journalist 
in  April  1967  and  went  to  work  for  the 
U.S.  Naval  Institute  in  Annapolis  as  De- 
partments Editor  for  the  monthly  publi- 
cation, The  Proceedings. 


On  Memorial  Day  Post  82,  San  Mateo, 
Ca.,  will  dedicate  this  new,  20-foot-tall 
Memorial  Tower  honoring  our  war  dead. 


DEATHS 


John  H.  Klinger,  75,  at  Sacramento,  Ca., 
Indiana's  first  director  of  the  State  Dep't 
of  Correction,  Dep't  Adjutant  of  Indi- 
ana, 1926-28;  he  was  instrumental  in 
starting  the  monthly  department  publi- 
cation, The  Hoosier  Legionnaire. 


Legionnaire  Judge  Samuel  Greason,  86, 

of  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  a  WW1&2  veteran 
who  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  military 
government  of  France  in  WW2.  A  long 
time  head  of  the  State  Appellate  Div.'s 
ethics  board,  he  was  considered  the  first 
ombudsman  in  the  nation  when  he 
served  as  Nassau  County  ombudsman 
from  1966  to  1971,  having  been  ap- 
pointed as  Nassau  Commissioner  of  Ac- 
counts (the  formal  title). 


Joe  Nickell,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1948-49),  a  WW1&2  vet- 
eran who  served  as  Adjutant  General  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  and  State  Director  of 
Selective  Service  from  1951  through 
1972  when  he  retired. 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of 
American  Legion  Service  Officers  represent- 
ing claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness 
Forms  available  only  from  State  Legion  Serv- 
ice Officers. 

USS  Wright  (South  Pacific  Sept.  1944)— Need 
information  from  anyone  in  Electrical  Div 
who  recalls  that  Charles  E.  Dearth  was 
treated  for  high  blood  pressure.  Write 
"CD214,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y." 

Army,  26th  QMCo  (Osterhopen?  Germany 
1945) — Need  information  from  Falcon  (Los 
Angeles),  Contreras  and  any  other  com- 
rades who  recall  that  Henry  A.  Trujillo 
sustained  bodily  injuries  when  three  men 
attacked  him  and  beat  him  severely  with 
fists  and  kicks.  Write  "CD215,  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

45th  Div,  157th  Inf,  Antitank  Co  (Anzio 
Beachhead  1945) — Need  information  from 
anyone  who  recalls  that  John  H.  Miller  was 
"buried  alive"  in  a  bunker  on  Anzio  Beach- 
head and  who  was  familiar  with  Miller's 
being  dug  out.  As  a  result  of  this  experi- 
ence, Miller's  nerves  and  speech  were  seri- 
ously affected  and  still  are.  Write  "CD216, 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Navy  Ship  LCS  (LS)-15  (near  Okinawa  April 
22,  1945) — Need  information  from  Motor 
Mach  1st  Cole,  Gunner's  Mate  1st  Mortko 
and  Ship's  Doctor  who  "saved  my  life,"  and 
any  other  comrades  who  recall  that  Cloyce 
R.  Snider  sustained  back  injury  and  burns 
when  ship  was  sunk  under  enemy  fire. 
Write  "CD217,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019" 

THE  A 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envel- 
ope to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices  should  be  received 
at  least  five  months  before  scheduled  re- 
union. No  written  letter  necessary  to  get 
form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume 
of  requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Medical  Reg't— (Aug)  Glen  Carlson,  413 

Maurice  Ave..  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  56007 
13th     Corps— (July)     John     Bitting,  10104 

Quinby  St.,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20901 
14th  Arm'd  Div— (July)   Everett  Hill,  1808 

Marie  Ave.,  So.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55075 
14th  Arm'd  Div,  HqCo  CC  B— (July)  Clarence 

Anderson,  R#l,  Kennedy,  N.Y.  14747 
19th  Eng  C,  Western  Gp— (July)  Ernest  Man- 

giantini,  151  Newcomb,  Sonoma,  Calif.  95476 
24th  Div— (Aug)  C.  Hamlin,  582  Baywood  Dr., 

Dunedin,  Fla.  33528 
25th  Div — (July)  Carmine  Cusmano,  P.O.  Box 

506.  Summit.  N.J.  07901 
46th  Eng  Bn  (WW2)— ( Aug)  Donald  McGuire, 

3527  E.  42nd  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55406 
63rd  Div— (July)  Del  Conroy,  131  Overbrook 

Rd.,  W.  Hartford,  Conn.  06107 
69th  Coast  Art'y,  AA,  Bat  F,  862nd  Bn,  Bat  B, 

&  1345th  Combat  Eng  Bn.,  Co  B — (July) 

Roy  Lemke,  118  W.  2nd  St.,  Sandwich,  111. 
75th  Div— (Aug)   John  Eden,  1125  So.  47th 

Ter.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  66106 
77th  Field  Art'y,  2nd  Bn  &  631st  Bn— (July) 

Jim  Collins,  505  W.  8th  Ave.,  Corsicana, 

Tex.  75110 

89th  Cav  Recon  Sqd— (June)  K.  Large,  915  E. 

17th  St.,  Topeka.  Kans.  66607 
90th  Bomb   Gp  H  (1942-45   SWPA)— (July) 

Thomas  Fetter,  133V2  E.  Center  St.,  Marion, 

O. 43302 

91st  Chem  Mortar  Co,  M  &  Z—  (Aug)  Adam 
Repsher.  13  Musconetcong  Ave.,  Stanhope, 
N.J.  07874 

95th  Med  Gt  Bn— (Aug)  Walter  Gantz,  829 
Palm  St.,  Scranton,  Penna.  18505 

103rd  AA  Barrage  Balloon  Bat— (July)  John 
Profita,  232  Hatlen  Ave..  Mount  Prospect, 
111.  60056 

106th  Cav  &  121st  Sq— (June)  Raymond  Mc- 

Gee,  107  W.  Franklin,  Urbana,  111.  61801 
106th  Chem  Proc  Co— (July)  Floyd  Steele, 

907  Arledge  St.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  39401 
107th  Eng  (WW1&2)— (Aug)  Edward  Vick- 

strom.  P.O.  Box  A,  Ishpeming,  Mich.  49849 
114th     Inf     Reg't,     Anti-Tank     Co— (Aug) 

Thomas   Bramell,    10987    Thornview  Dr., 

Cincinnati,  O.  45241 
126th    Inf,    MG    Co    (WW1)— (July)  John 

Wiarda,  2064  Godwin,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich.  49507 

128th  Inf,  Co  C  &  135th  Med  Reg't  Band— 

(Aug)  Clarence  Mitten,  Jr.,  434  S.  Central, 

Marshfield,  Wis.  54449 
134th  Inf,  Serv  Co,  &  Band  (WW2)— (Aug) 

H.  Dahlgren,  1011  E.  14th  St.,  York,  Neb. 

68467 

135th  Medical  Reg't— (July)  John  Hoerning, 

825  E.  Glendale  Ave.,  Appleton,  Wis.  54911 
138th  &  198th  Field  Art'y  Bns  (WW2)— (Aug) 

Andrew   Cowherd,    119   Arbor    Park  N., 

Louisville,  Ky.  40214 
144th  Inf  Reg't— (June)  W.  Hefner,  1221  W. 

Drew  St..  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76110 
145th  Inf,  Co  E  (WW2)— (Aug)  David  Bough- 

ter.  22  W.  13th  St.,  Ashland,  O.  44805 
152nd  Inf,  Co  I— (July)  William  Rudolph,  Jr., 

Box  1,  Ireland,  In.  47545 
160th  Inf,  Co  A— (July)  W.  Bobbitt,  P.O.  Box 

332,  Eureka,  Kans.  67045 
190th    Field   Art'y    (WW2)— (July)  Gilbert 

Cowder,  Rt  1,  Clearfield,  Penna.  16830 
202nd  AAA  AW  Bn— (July)  William  Roser, 

2507  Kings  Highway,  Louisville,  Ken.  40205 

( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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Outfit  Reunions,  Cont'd 

203rd  AAA,  Bat  D — (July)  Alva  Henderson, 
2817  E.  13th  St.,  Columbus,  Ind.  47201 

207th  Eng.  C  Bn,  Co  C — (July)  Daniel  Wor- 
sham,  4231  Coebill  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23234 

213th  Coast  Art'y  AA— (July)  Hiester  Ging- 
rich, 361  N.  2nd  St.,  Lebanon,  Penna.  17042 

225th  QM  Salvage  Repair  Co— (Aug)  Willard 
Fanning,  1142  Stanway  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 
45503 

284th  Eng  Combat  Bn— (Aug)  E.  MacNeil, 

294  Revere  St.,  Winthrop,  Mass.  02152 
314th  Inf  (WW2)— (July)  Neal  Holtz,  4126  N. 

Olcott  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60634 
335th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  B—  (June)  Kendall 

Price,  3616  Windsor  Court,  Topeka,  Kans. 
339th  Field  Hosp— (June)  Floyd  Smaltz,  Wall 

Lake,  Orland,  Ind.  46776 
343rd    Ord    Dep't    (WW2) — (June)  August 

Stella,  41-22  42nd  St..  L.I.  City,  N.Y.  11104 
420th  Field  Art'y  Bn  Serv  Bat— (June)  Mrs. 

Virgil  Hood,  Box  103,  Hitchita,  Okla. 
458th    Ord    Evac— (July)    Lester  Gudgell, 

Meadville.  Mo.  64659 
483rd  Ord  Evac  Co  (ETO  WW2)— (June)  C. 

Poston,  Rte  10,  Box  404,  Shelby,  N.C.  28150 
514th  QM  Car  Co  &  Att  Units  (London,  Paris 

WW2)— (Aug),  Roy  Cox,  107  Lindberg  Dr., 

McKeesport,  Penna.  15132 
551st  MP  Escort  Guard  Co  (WW2) — (June)  E. 

Litaker,  721  Wen-Le  Dr.,  Sumter,  S.C.  29150 
638th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug)   Tom  Brooks, 

RR1,  Box  314,  Edinburg,  Ind.  46124 
702nd  Tank  Bn— (Aug)  Jim  Hardy,  11  4th  St., 

Dunbar,  Penna.  15431  .  „ 

705th  Ord  LM  Co— (July)  Joseph  Wolf,  Box 

105.  Oconee,  111.  62553 
739th  Eng  H  Shop  Co— (July)  Harold  Ryder, 

30  Brook  Lane,  North  Branford,  Conn.  06471 
742nd  MP  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug)  Roy  Maring,  117 

N.  Main  St..  Moulton,  Iowa  52572 
773rd  Field  Art'y  Bn— (July)  Henry  Fryer, 

325  W.  Market  St.,  Orwigsburg,  Penna.  17961 
807th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (July)  James  Duval, 

RR#2,  Guthrie,  Okla.  73044 
809th    Tank    Destroyer   Bn— (Aug)  Arthur 

Young,  Jr.,  1624  Columbia  Cir,  Decatur,  Ga. 
813th  Tank  Dest  Bn,  Co  B— (Aug)  John  Ca- 

pozzi,  319  S.  6th  St.,  Jeannette,  Pa.  15644 
819th  Eng  Avn  Bn— (Aug)  Russell  Gusha, 

2116  LaFayette  NE,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

49505 

955th  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat  B  (Korea)— (May) 
Robert  Wheeler,  1952  E.  37th  St.,  Bklyn, 
N.Y. 11234 

1125th  MP  Co  &  MP  AVN  SW  Pacific  (WW2) 

— (July)  Harold  Manaugh,  2516  N.W.  117th 
St..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  78120 

1620th  MP  (Camp  McCoy,  Wis.)— (July)  Ted 
Meyers,  9S757  Clarendon  Hills  Rd.,  Hins- 
dale. 111.  60521 

3032nd  QM  Bk  Co  Mobile  (Special,  WW2) — 
(July)  Emory  Phifer,  Rt  #1,  Box  193,  Co- 
lonial Heights,  Va.  23834 

Americal  Div— (June)  William  McGoldrick, 
57  Lucerne  Ave.,  Falmouth,  Mass.  02540 

Americal  Ord— (Aug)  James  West,  25  Lake- 
view  Ave.  Renesselaer,  N.Y.  12144 

NAVY 

4th  Marine  Div— (June)  Jack  Schiff,  600  S. 

46th  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Fla.  33021 
5th  Marine  Div— (June)  Henry  Rolph,  2626 

Lyon  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115 
9th  Naval  Dist  Shore  Patrol— (June)  Joseph 

Burmek,  4173  No.  15th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

53209 

136th  Seabees— (July)  Vincent  Wengler,  240 

Harrison  St..  Franklin  Sq..  N.Y.  11010 
Destroyer  Type  Vessels  (All  Personnel) — 

(Aug)  Herman  Witte,  900  Wilbur  St.,  Ke- 

wanee.  111.  61443 
Marine  8th  Defense  &  AAA  Bn— (Aug)  Mi- 
chael Yusko.  218  N.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Morrisville,  Pa.  19067 
Navy   Recruiting   Sta   (Milwaukee,   Wis) — 

(Aug)  Emil  Kihslinger,  4883  No.  57th  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  53218 
Ohio  PT  Boat— (July)  James  Smith.  411  S. 

Sycamore,  Sycamore.  O.  44882 
Parachute  Rigger  School — (Aug)  M.  Kubler, 

Sea  NATTC.  Lakehurst,  N.J.  08733 
Sec  Base  &  Wissahickon  Bks  (Cape  May, 

N.  J.  WW1)— (June)  Jackson  Clark,  949 

Kenwyn  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  19124 
U.S.   Navy,   Fleet  P.O.   N.Y.,   N.Y.— (June) 

Victor  Beaucaire.  15859  LeClaire  Ave.,  Apt. 

116A.  Oak  Forest,  111.  60452 
VC81  &  USS  Natoma  Bay  (CVE62)— ( July) 

Robert  Wall,  141  Boynton  Blvd.,  Apt.  6, 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida  32018 
USS  Electra  (AKA4)— ( June)  Wayland  Mar- 

ders.  12021  Vale  Rd..  Oakton,  Va.  22124 
USS  Gambier  Bay  (CVE73)  &  VC10  Air  Gp— 

(July)  Charles  Heinl,  RFD  #1,  Maria  Stein, 

O.  45860 

USS  Hornet  (CV8,CV12)— (June)  Victor  Kel- 
ber,  36  Cedar  St.,  Lakewood,  N.J.  08701 

USS  Manila  Bay  (VC7,80,71)— (Aug)  Arnold 
Lind,  3661  Trinity  Dr.,  Los  Alamos,  N.M. 
87544 

USS  Massachusetts  (BB59) — (June)  Robert 
Grimes,  75  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 


USS  Northampton  (CA26)— ( July )  S.  Kinard, 
1537  Chowkeebin  Nene,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
32301 

USS  Parche  (SS384)— ( Aug)  Fred  Richards, 

740  S.W.  7th  Terrace,  Hallandale,  Fla.  33009 
USS   Ranger   (CV4)— (Aug)    Ralph  Kober- 

stein,  55  Magazine  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
USS  Subchaser  981  (1944-45)— (Sept)  John 

Richardson,  21  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Laconia, 

N.H.  03246 

AIR 

2nd  Air  Div,  466th  Bomb  Gp — (July)  James 

Carey,  Jr.,  Box  300,  Ossian,  Iowa  52161 
10th  Air  Depot  Gp — (Aug)  William  Bowman, 

3844  Waterbury  Dr.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45439 
43rd  Serv  Sqdn — (Aug)  Lorenz  Heine,  135 

Hubinger  St.,  Frankenmuth,  Mich.  48734 
45th  Air  Depot  Gp — (Aug)  Robert  Sinclair, 

534  Towsley,  Midland,  Mich.  48640 
68th    Ftr    Sqdn    (WW2) — (July)  Lawrence 

Morehead,    517    Chadwick    Way,  Goleta, 

Calif  93017 

86th  Serv  Sqdn  (CBI  WW2)— (July)  Clyde 
Gillespie,  1899  Selby,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55104 

91st  Bomb  Gp  (ETO  1942-45)— (June)  Paul 
Chryst,  1494  N.  Adams  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
19464 

434th  Bomb  Sqdn— (July)  J.  Thomas,  Bx  338, 
Elizabethtown,  N.C.  28337 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Disabled  Officers — (July)  Joseph  Dreyfus, 
651  N.  Terrace  Ave.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.  10552 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Le- 
gionnaire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by 
those  who  know  him  best  that  he  has  served 
The  American  Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously 
unpublished  life  membership  Post  awards 
that  have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

E.  T.  Norwood,  Fred  M.  Risse,  C.  H. 
Thompson,  Arthur  A.  Weeks  and  J.  H.  Win- 
ningham  (all  1974)  Post  43,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Cleatus  Price  and  Fred  Kincade  (both 
1974)  Post  6,  Pocahontas,  Ark. 

John  L.  Sugar,  Vane  Hotchkiss  and  Robert 
McCurdy  (all  1973)  Post  112,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Harold  Dyar  (1974)  Post  124,  Delano,  Calif. 

Adelaide  Moddison  (1973)  Post  389,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Arthur  Lerch,  H.  K.  Ludington,  James  F. 
Murray  (all  1974)  Post  441,  Burney,  Calif. 

Augustine  D.  Gurrola  and  John  C.  Hally- 
burton  (both  1974)  Post  564,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. 

Wilbur  Hanes,  Harold  Hawks,  Don  Heyse, 
Fred  C.  Howard  and  Douglas  Jardine  (all 
1973,  Post  6,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Jerome  L.  Hoffman,  Delbert  D.  McGee, 
Eugene  C.  Ray  and  Elmer  D.  Rush  (all  1973) 
Post  38,  Security,  Colo. 

Philip  A.  Rossa,  Timothy  F.  Donohue  and 
William  H.  Murray  (no  year  given),  Post  19, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

James  H.  Trowbridge  (1974)  Post  119, 
Largo,  Fla. 

Howard  W.  Gould,  Howard  Grundy,  James 
P.  Halikias,  Frank  R.  Haws  and  Kenneth  O. 
Hill  (all  1968)  Post  66,  DeKalb,  111. 

Nelson  G.  Kelly,  Sr.,  Adolph  N.  Craig 
(both  1973),  Earl  B.  Dickerson,  Jerome  M. 
Fisher  and  Robert  E.  Harrison,  Sr.  (all  1974) 
Post  87,  Chicago,  111. 

Harry  McMullen,  Ivan  S.  Nieman,  R.  H. 
Overstolz,  George  L.  Queck  and  John  S. 
Ray,  Sr.  (all  1969)  Post  210.  Danville,  111. 

Joseph  Salavanski  (1973),  Timothy  E.  Sul- 
livan (1972),  Edward  Turner,  Robert  E. 
Turner  and  John  P.  Helmer  (all  1973)  Post 
327,  DePue,  111. 

Dr.  Walter  Goldsmith  (1974)  Post  827, 
Chicago,  111. 

Robert  J.  Bayer  (1974)  Post  1941,  La- 
Grange,  111. 

Lloyd  E.  Cutler,  Dr.  W.  R.  Denison  and 
Donald  J.  McPhee  (all  1973)  Post  20,  Crown 
Point,  Ind. 

Harry  Fithen  (1973)  and  Vernie  McCunn 
(1974).  Post  88,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Earl  C.  Clements  (1974)  Post  48,  Morgan- 
field,  Ky. 

Sydney  M.  Atkinson,  Perley  R.  Bailey, 
Earl  H.  Baldwin,  Sr.,  Roscoe  M.  Chase  and 
Joseph  A.  David  (all  1973)  Post  42,  Damari- 
scotta,  Me. 

John  Neary,  Earl  Pillman,  Newell  Robin- 
son and  Edward  Seidl  (all  1973)  Post  139, 
Ayer,  Mass. 

Douglas  Lockwood  (1974)  Post  475,  School- 
craft, Mich. 

Walter  K.  Holz  (1973)  Post  37,  St.  Peter, 
Minn. 

Howard  Claybaugh,  Carl  Damlow,  Joseph 
J.  Drahos,  Laurence  D.  Fitzgerald  and  Jacob 
H.  D.  Hansen  (all  1974)  Post  96,  Hutchinson, 
Minn. 


John  C.  Miller  (1973)  Post  202,  Halken- 
sack,  Minn. 

Naaman  G.  Hall  and  Sherrill  E.  Robinson 
(both  1974)  Post  415,  Barnum,  Minn. 

Ray  Grutsch  (1973)  Post  3,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ivano  Cerino  and  John  Vignali  (both  1974) 
Post  147,  East  Paterson,  N.J. 

John  E.  Frick,  Raymond  B.  Marriner  and 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas  (all  1974)  Post  262, 
Audubon,  N.J. 

W.  K.  Kirkhart  (1974)  Post  1,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex. 

Francis  A.  Buttaccio,  Dr.  Michael  Crino, 
Dr.  Charles  I.  Maggio  (all  1959),  Bernard 
Gennarino  (1972)  and  Anthony  V.  Cotroneo 
(1971)  Post  180,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Leslie  Wade,  Edwin  Zimmerman,  John  H. 
Wood,  George  McEIroy  and  Frederick  G. 
Reinhardt  (all  1973)  Post  291,  Greenville, 
N.Y. 

Clair  A.  Reigel  (1974)  Post  366,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.Y. 

Bernard  Bailey,  William  J.  McConnell  and 
George  Walker  (all  1974)  Post  527,  Hamburg, 
N.Y. 

John  Ruvolo  (1974)  Post  746,  Corning,  N.Y. 

John  W.  Carlin,  Roy  G.  Foster,  Salvatore 
A.  LaPeruta,  John  J.  Ewasow  and  Anthony 
A.  Pagliughi  (all  1974)  Post  1873,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Clyde  R.  Wilson  (1950),  James  Olds  (1958) 
and  Robert  P.  Smith  (1968)  Post  473,  Copley, 
Ohio 

Allen  L.  Jones  (1974)  Post  165,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Ralston  O.  Gettemy  (1973)  Post  228,  Al- 
toona,  Pa. 

John  Yanosik  (1972),  Frank  J.  LeDonne, 
Frank  Chepes,  Metro  Hovan  and  Stanley 
Galica  (all  1974)  Post  423,  Masontown,  Pa. 

Leon  E.  Jarrett,  Delos  C.  Johnson,  Carlton 
T.  Joyce,  Oliver  W.  Kanschat  and  Robert  W. 
Mawhinney  (all  1973)  Post  498,  Rochester, 
Pa. 

William  H.  Raynor,  Claude  S.  Rea,  Edward 
L.  Reigart,  Daniel  Reinerth  and  Charles 
Sapovitz  (all  1972)  Post  507,  Norwood,  Pa. 

Robert  Lee  Coleman  and  William  D.  Fitch 
(both  1973)  Post  73,  Lake  City,  S.C. 

A.  T.  Mullins  (1974)  Post  83,  Austin,  Tex. 

Herbert  C.  Pulliam,  George  W.  Woolo- 
ridge,  Larry  A.  Young  and  Clarence  A.  Agee 
(all  1974)  Post  104,  Appomattox,  Va. 

Irene  O.  Swink  (1974)  Post  204,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Russell  M.  Harris  (1973)  Post  3,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

C.  R.  Nelson  (1974)  Post  154,  Mondovi,  Wis. 

Thomas  White  and  Philip  Matteson  (both 
1974)  Post  250,  Adams,  Wis. 

Arthur  Guth  (1972)  Post  552,  Sommers, 
Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  pub- 
lication only  on  an  official  form,  which  we 
provide.  Reports  received  only  from  Com- 
mander. Adjutant  or  Finance  Officer  of  Post 
which  awarded  the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped, 
self -addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write 
the  number  of  names  you  wish  to  report. 
No  written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


Post  14,  Ponca  City,  Ok,  gave  awards  to 
outstanding  firemen  and  policemen  at 
the  Eighth  Annual  Law  Enforcement 
Awards  dinner.  The  outstanding  fireman 
award  went  to  driver  Jim  Hall  (at  left). 
Mike  Sokoll  makes  the  presentation. 
Hall,  while  off  duty,  rescued  a  ten- 
month-old  boy  from  a  burning  house. 
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As  advertised  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Barrons,  National  Observer,  New  York  Times,  Fortune,  True,  Money,  Nations  Business,  etc. 


How  to  form  your  own  corporation 
without  a  lawyer  for  under  $50M 

%J  Bv  Ted  Nicholas 


HOW 
TO  FORM 
YOUR  OWN 
CORPORATION 
WITHOUT 
A  LAWYER 
FOR  UNDER 
$50QO 


0 


Ted 

Nicholas 


You  may  have  considered  incorporating.  I'm  sure  you  want  to  accomplish  this  in  the  most  economical 
way.  You  may  already  be  in  business  and  are  looking/or  ways  to  save  tax  dollars  or  limit  personal  liability. 

You  can  benefit  from  this  report  if  you  are  planning  a  one  man  business  if  you  are  associated  with  a 
partner  or  are  the  owner  of  a  large  company. 

This  exciting  report  shows  you  step  by  step  how  you  can  accomplish  this  for  less  than  $50.00.  It 
contains  tear  out  forms  for  everything  that  is  needed!  This  includes  minutes,  by-laws,  and  the  actual 
certificate  of  incorporation! 

It  is  presented  in  simple,  clear  language. 

You  '11  learn  of  the  many  benefits  of  incorporating  either  an  existing  business  or  one  that  is  planned. 

How  a  "professional"  can  benefit  from  incorporating. 

How  to  save  from  $300  to  over  $  1 ,000  in  the  formation  of  the 
corporation  alone! 


Some  of  the  features  of  the  8V4  x  11,  30,000  word,  103  page  report: 
How  you  can  incorporate  without  any  capital  requirement  with 
zero  capital. 

The  many  personal  tax  benefits  of  incorporating. 

How  a  corporation  limits  the  personal  liability  for  the  owner(s)  of  a 
business,  to  the  investment  in  the  corporation.  (Except  for  taxes) 

How  to  actually  form  a  corporation  step  by  step.  Included  are 
instructions  on  completing  the  forms. 

How  to  own  and  operate  a  corporation  anonymously  if  desired.  This 
assures  maximum  privacy. 

How  to  form  a  non  profit  corporation.  How  to  utilize  tax  "gimmicks" 
to  personal  advantage. 

Find  out  why  lawyers  charge  huge  fees  for  incorporating  services 
even  when  often  times  they  prefer  not  to. 

Learn  how  and  why  you  can  legally  incorporate  without  the  services 
of  a  lawyer.  There  is  a  fallacy  in  that  most  people  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  lawyer  to  incorporate. 

How  to  form  an  "open"  or  "close"  corporation  and  the  difference 
between  them.  Report  contains  tear  out  forms. 

Sub  Chapter  S  Corporations.  What  they  are.  How  to  set  one  up.  How 

to  operate  a  business  as  a  corporation,  yet  be  taxed  on  individual  tax 
rates  if  more  advantageous. 

Learn  about  the  many  dangers  and  hazards  of  not  incorporating 
partnerships  and  proprietorships. 


What  a  "foreign  "  corporation  is.  A  State  by  State  list  of  the  filing  fees 
involved  in  registering  a  "foreign"  corporation. 

Learn  how  a  corporation  can  sell  its  stock  to  raise  capital  at  any  time. 

How  a  single  individual  can  be  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
There  is  no  need  to  have  anyone  involved  except  a  single  stockholder 
although,  of  course,  as  many  as  desired  can  be  included. 

How  to  arrange  for  any  stock  sold  to  an  investor  in  a  corporation  to 
be  tax  deductible  to  the  investor's  personal  income  in  the  event  of 
loss.  This  makes  the  sale  of  stock  in  a  corporation  far  more  attractive 
to  an  investor. 

An  outline  of  the  many  situations  where  an  individual  would  benefit 
by  incorporating. 

How  to  legally  incorporate  and  sell  stock  in  a  corporation  without 
"registering"  the  stock. 

What  par  and  no-par  value  stock  is  and  which  is  the  most  practical. 

How  an  existing,  unincorporated  business  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  can  benefit  by  incorporating.  Also  included  are  the  steps  to 
take  after  incorporating. 

The  reasons  why  %rds  of  the  corporations  listed  on  the  American 
and  New  York  Stock  Exchanges  incorporate  in  Delaware— the  State 
most  friendly  to  corporations— and  how  you  can  have  the  same 


benefits  as  the  largest  corporations  in  America. 
What  a  Registered  Agent  is.  How  assistance  is  provided  to  individuals    what  to  do  if  you  are  already  incorporated  in  another  state  and  want 
who  incorporate.  The  most  economical  company  to  use.  A  complete      t0  take  advantage  of  incorporating  in  Delaware,  without  ever  visiting 

the  State. 


section  on  this. 

How  to  cut  out  all  fees  of  the  "middle  man"  normally  involved  in 
forming  a  corporation. 


Learn  why  many  "side"  businesses  and  investments  should  be 
separately  incorporated. 


IRON  CLAD  GUARANTEE.  If  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied  with  the  book  after  you  have  it  for  10  days  you  may 
return  it  for  a  full  refund. 


COMMENTS  FROM  READERS 

*i  want  to  buy  several  copies  for  my  clients."— Insurance  Executive 

"If  I'd  known  about  this  I  would  have  incorporated  years  ago."— Salesman 

"This  report  is  a  handy  reference  for  me."— Lawyer 

"The  author  is  experienced  in  the  corporate  world,  giving  him  the  qualifications 

to  write  this  book."— Judge 

"Fantastic!  Do  you  want  a  partner?"— Lawyer 

'"Good  idea.  Brings  the  concept  of  being  incorporated  within  the  reach  of 
anyone."— Artist 

"I  was  quoted  a  price  of  S 1 ,000  each  for  3  corporations  I  want  to  form!  This 

report  saves  me  almost  $3,000!"— Business  Owner 

"Excellent!  Written  so  that  anyone  can  understand  it."— Secretary 

"Takes  the  mystery  out  of  forming  a  corporation."— Printer 

"Very  well  written.  Will  encourage  many  small  businesses  to  incorporate." 

—Housewife 

"Well  written.  Will  eventually  produce  more  business  for  lawyers."— Lawyer 
"Great  idea!  I'd  be  glad  to  promote  it  for  a  piece  of  the  action." 
—Advertising  Executive 

"Should  be  in  every  business  library."— Executive 

"Will  be  forming  two  new  corporations  in  January  using  this  method." 

—Publisher 


Just  complete  the  coupon  below  and  your  report  will  be  promptly  mailed  to  you. 


TO:    ENTERPRISE  PUBLISHING  CO  ,  INC. 
1000  Oakfield  Lane,  Dept.  AL-167 
Wilmington,  Del.  19810 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

1  I  a  1 A 1 £  £11*   mt 

)D     □  80«  SP.  Del.        □  $2.25  U.S.  Air         □  $4.25  Fgn.  Air  pSj 

Mr.  Nicholas  has  been  to  the  White  House  to  personally  meet  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States*  after  being  selected  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing businessmen  in  the  nation.    'Lyndon  B.  Johnson  196i 
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Please  send  me   copies  of  "HOW  TO  FORM  YOUR  OWN  CORPORATION 

WITHOUT  A  LAWYER  FOR  UNDER  $50.00"  at  $7.95  each,  plus  45«  postage 
and  handling. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  book  after  10  days 
of  receipt,  I  can  return  the  book  undamaged  for  a  full  refund. 

Q  check  enclosed  □  Master  Charge     □  Carte  Blanche      □  BankAmerijard 

□  Diner's  Club 

No  

Signature  .  

Please  print  or  type: 

NAME  


ADDRESS . 


CITY 
ADD 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  9 


The  Case  of  the  Earthquake  Detectives 


with  a  jerk,  and  the  world  has  another 
earthquake.  Little  earthquakes  and 
tremors  come  from  a  slow  grinding 
that  quickly  overcomes  the  jamming. 
The  longer  the  jam,  the  greater  the 
shock  when  it  breaks.  The  nearby 
land  may  suddenly  rise  or  sink,  or 
jump  laterally  a  smaller  or  greater 
distance.  In  the  San  Francisco  quake 
of  1906,  most  of  the  jam  broke  in  40 
seconds.  Sudden  sliding  occurred  over 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  major 
fault.  At  Tomales  Bay,  the  western 
side  of  the  fault  leaped  21  feet  hori- 
zontally past  the  eastern  side.  It  is 
more  common  for  the  edges  of  the 
plates  to  be  so  fractured  by  their  long 
history  of  grinding  that  jams  occur 
on  the  installment  plan,  now  here, 
now  there,  among  wedged,  broken 
pieces  instead  of  along  the  entire  fault 
— to  make  a  sequence  of  small  quakes 
instead  of  one  giant  convulsion. 

Though  men  had  speculated  about 
the  cause  of  quakes  for  centuries,  it 
wasn't  until  1874  that  the  occurrence 
of  many  of  them  along  lines  of 
"faults"  in  the  earth  was  first  noted 
by  Edouard  Seuss.  "Faults"  are  now 
recognized  as  the  borders  between 
plates,  or  between  lines  of  stress 
emanating  like  cracks  in  a  windshield 
from  such  borders. 

Previously,  even  the  father  of 
modern  earthquake  lore,  Robert  Mal- 
let, had  thought  that  the  chief  cause 
of  quakes  was  the  collapse  of  under- 
ground caverns.  His  systematic  study 
of  a  great  quake  centered  on  Naples 
in  1857  was  the  beginning  of  modern 
seismology.  Seuss'  observations  about 
faults,  made  in  Austria,  were  soon 
confirmed  for  quakes  in  many  other 
areas — though  they  did  not  account 
for  many  quakes  whose  origins  are 
traced  by  instruments  to  sources  deep 
in  the  earth,  remote  from  any  visible 
fault. 

The  steady  movement  of  land 
masses  was  not  seriously  consid- 
ered until  quite  recently.  The  general 
idea  was  long  held  to  be  that  the 
shrinking  of  the  interior  of  the  earth 
by  cooling  caused  the  surface  to  form 
cracks  here  and  there  (faults)  and  to 
settle  downward  in  fits  and  starts  on 
the  diminishing  interior.  As  for  the 
deep  quake  sources,  nothing  ex- 
plained them  until  the  plate  theory 
included  land  masses  sliding  over  one 
another,  so  that  the  jam-ups  could 
also  occur  between  two  horizontal 
layers  of  an  "earth  sandwich"  hidden 
from  view  by  many  miles  of  rock. 

Another  theory,  dating  back  to 
1794,  was  that  the  weight  of  moun- 
tains and  high  land  masses  exerted 


unequal  strain  on  the  earth  below, 
which  gave  with  a  jerk  from  time  to 
time.  This  inequality  of  weight  does 
indeed  slowly  lead  to  alterations  in 
the  surface,  but  it  is  only  remotely 
related  to  earthquakes. 

The  theory  of  the  drifting  and 
grinding  together  of  land  masses  had 
been  suggested  many  times,  but  the 
first  comprehensive  theory  of  it  was 
spelled  out  by  Alfred  Wegener.  It 
first  appeared  in  English  translation 
as  late  as  1924.  Until  the  1950's  his 
was  just  another  theory.  Then  a  rush 
of  new  evidence  made  a  prophet  of 
Wegener.  In  the  last  15  years,  his 


The  nailing  down  of  the  drifting 
plate  theory  to  a  certainty  didn't  do  a 
thing  to  help  prediction  of  the  time 
and  place  of  quakes.  But  it  provided 
a  framework  for  putting  together 
various  unexplained  clues  that  were 
discovered  independently — some  long 
ago,~many  quite  recently. 

Japanese  seismologists  found  that 
the  earth's  surface  often  rose  or  tilted 
a  few  centimeters  shortly  before  a 
quake.  This  clue  was  enough  for  them 
to  predict  the  major  Niigata  quake  in 
1964  and  subsequent  lessor  tremors 
near  Matsushiro. 

It  has  long  been  noted  that  local 
changes  in  the  earth's  magnetism 
preceded  some  quakes.  Just  before 
Alaska's  1964  major  quake,  oil  geolo- 
gists on  the  scene  noted  such  a  mag- 


"I  didn't  forget  our  anniversary  this  year!" 
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theory  has  been  universally  accepted. 
Oceanography  contributed  some  of 
the  clinching  evidence,  and  every  new 
study  of  the  earth  only  confirms  the 
picture  of  essentially  hot  volcanic 
matter  rising  from  within  the  earth 
along  great  rift  lines  to  push  some 
land  masses  apart.  They,  in  turn,  ride 
over  other  land  masses,  pushing  them 
back  down  into  the  earth's  interior, 
and  shove  others  about  on  the  surface 
to  grind  past  each  other. 

As  for  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the 
magma  from  the  earth's  interior, 
John  Joly  suggested  in  1925  that 
radioactivity  deep  below  the  surface 
slowly  accumulates  heat  which  causes 
the  magma  to  boil  up,  through  the 
rifts,  even  if  at  less  than  a  snail's 
pace.  Thus,  quite  the  opposite  of  cool- 
ing causing  all  the  mischief,  it  is  in- 
ternal heating.  Joly  was  probably 
right. 


netic  change  an  hour  before  the  quake 
hit.  Stanford  scientists  then  syste- 
matically checked  this  clue  by  moni- 
toring the  magnetism  along  the  San 
Andreas  Fault  in  California.  Five 
times  in  the  next  two  years  the  in- 
struments detected  magnetic  shifts. 
Each  time,  small  tremors  followed 
soon  after. 

Meanwhile,  Soviet  scientists  ob- 
served a  succession  of  other  warning 
signs  that  were  followed  by  quakes. 
The  earth's  electrical  conductivity 
increased.  This  alone  allowed  them 
to  predict  the  Kamchatka  quake. 
Groundwater  in  deep  wells  changed 
its  chemical  composition.  This  alone 
led  them  to  predict  the  two  Tashkent 
quakes.  They  also  noted  an  increase 
in  very  tiny  tremors — or  microquakes 
— that  only  delicate  instruments 
could  detect,  just  before  a  larger 
quake. 
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These  various  omens  weren't  fool- 
proof. None  were  detected  prior  to 
some  quakes,  while  the  time  interval 
between  warning  sign  and  quake 
could  vary  enormously.  Nor  was 
there  a  unified  explanation  of  them. 

In  an  M.I.T.  laboratory,  W.F.  Brace 
and  two  graduate  students  tried  to 
interpret  these  clues  and  their  varia- 
tions by  subjecting  rock  to  pressures 
as  they  are  assumed  to  occur  when 
two  plates  jam. 

At  about  90%  of  the  pressure 
needed  to  shatter  the  rock  it  formed 
a  network  of  cracks  and  voids  which, 
of  course,  occupied  space.  So  the  rock 
expanded  slightly  in  size. 

They  called  this  expansion  "dila- 
tance."  The  rock  "dilated."  This  has 
since  been  noted  in  the  earth  when 
the  pressure  was  as  low  as  halfway  to 
the  shattering  point. 

This  expansion,  of  course,  could 
be  what  caused  the  minute  rising  or 
tilting  of  land  that  the  Japanese  had 
noted  before  quakes.  Next,  the  Brace 
team  noted  that  P  waves  traveled 
more  slowly  in  the  cracked  rock  than 
in  solid  rock,  while  S  waves  were 
little  changed  in  speed.  And  the  P 
wave  slowdown  came  just  before  the 
rock  reached  the  breaking  point  in 
the  laboratory. 

In  1969,  two  Russians — Semenov 
and  Nersesov — observed  this  in  na- 
ture. They  spotted  the  speed  of  P 


waves  from  tiny  microquakes  slow- 
ing down  prior  to  larger  quakes  in  the 
Garm  region  of  Central  Asia.  But  be- 
fore the  bigger  quakes,  they  speeded 
up  again  in  the  suspect  area,  and 
there  was  no  larger  earthquake  until 
the  P  waves  had  just  returned  to  nor- 
mal speed. 

The  late  speedup  had  not  been  ob- 
served in  the  M.I.T.  lab  tests,  and, 
in  nature,  there  was  nothing  regular 
about  how  long  it  took  from  P  wave 
slowdown  to  P  wave  speedup.  At  first 
this  was  puzzling.  Then,  repeated  ob- 
servations seemed  to  show  that  the 
longer  it  took  for  the  P  waves  to 
speed  up  after  a  slowdown,  the  more 
violent  the  eventual  quake. 

HERE  WAS  A  HOT  CLUE,  if  Some 
bright  minds  could  make  sense 
of  it,  which  promised  not  only  to 
warn  of  a  quake,  but  to  offer  an  idea 
in  advance  of  its  timing  and  violence. 

The  Russians  noted  that  the  earth- 
quakes seemed  to  happen  just  as  the 
P  waves  speeded  up  to  normal.  And 
the  same  thing  happened  with  one 
quake  after  another.  If  the  reader 
wonders  where  they  found  all  those 
earthquakes,  he  does  not  live  in  a 
fault  zone  or  own  sensitive  instru- 
ments. Minor  quakes  and  tremors  are 
occurring  somewhere  on  earth  all  the 
time,  if  we  include  those  that  can  only 
be  detected  by  instrument.  Little  wig- 


gles that  are  just  barely  noticeable 
to  people  in  the  still  of  the  night  are 
quite  common  in  many  fault  zones. 

In  1971,  Dr.  Lynn  Sykes,  of  the 
Lamont-Doherty  Geological  Observa- 
tory, Columbia  University,  went  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  study  the  Rus- 
sians' data.  Later  that  year,  he  and 
a  Columbia  graduate  student,  Yash 
Aggarwal,  and  others,  monitored  a 
swarm  of  small  tremors  in  the  Blue 
Mountain  Lake  region  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  These  were  much  weaker  than 
the  quakes  the  Russians  had  studied 
but  they  exhibited  the  same  changes. 

Meanwhile,  a  team  of  scientists  at 
Cal  Tech  wondered  if  the  San  Fer- 
nando quake  of  Feb.  2,  1971,  which 
killed  64  people  in  California,  had 
given  the  same  warning  signals. 
Fortunately,  there  were  plenty  of 
records,  as  the  San  Andreas  Fault  has 
been  monitored  for  years.  A  review 
of  the  seismograph  records  showed 
that  P  waves  running  through  the 
San  Fernando  area  had  slowed  down 
abruptly  some  3y2  years  before  the 
quake,  then  slowly  speeded  up.  They 
reached  normal  almost  immediately 
before  the  quake  occurred.  If  this  is 
a  reliable  index,  then  earthquakes  the 
size  of  the  San  Francisco  shock  of 
1906  and  the  Alaskan  quake  of  1964 
could  conceivably  be  spotted  as  many 
as  40  years  before  they  hit ! 

But  up  to  this  point,  no  quake  had 
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CONTINUED 

Earthquakes 

been  predicted  by  wavespeed  changes. 
In  1973,  Sykes  and  Aggarwal  went 
back  to  Blue  Mountain  Lake  and 
started  taking  P  wave  and  S  wave 
readings  of  the  almost  imperceptible 
microquakes  common  to  that  region. 
It  was  then  that  they  predicted  a  2.5 
quake  (just  noticeable  without  in- 
struments) and  saw  it  happen  on 
schedule. 

"I  was  so  excited,"  said  Aggarwal, 
as  quoted  in  Time,  "that  I  nearly 
drove  into  a  tree." 

"I  think,"  said  Sykes,  "that  this  is 
probably  the  first  successful  predic- 
tion of  an  earthquake  in  the  United 
States." 

One  swallow  doesn't  make  a  sum- 
mer, and  it  could  be  dangerous  rashly 
to  predict  quakes  on  the  basis  of  a 
few  successes.  What  the  seismologists 
wanted  next  was  a  theory  that  fitted 
all  the  warnings  together. 

They  have  one,  and  by  all  signs  it 
is  a  powerful  one. 

Many  men  contributed  to  the 
theory,  but  it  was  chiefly  outlined  by 
Dr.  Christopher  Scholz,  of  Columbia, 
and  Dr.  Amos  Nur,  of  Stanford,  both 
of  whom  had  worked  on  the  M.I.T. 
rock-crushing  tests. 

In  oversimplified  outline,  here's  the 
theory: 

Underground  rock  is  saturated 
with  water,  which  has  a  softening 
effect  on  it.  When  two  plates  jam  to 
the  point  that  pressures  mount  until 
the  rock  begins  to  develop  cracks  and 
voids,  it  expands,  as  it  did  in  the 
M.I.T.  labs.  This  causes  the  land  above 
to  rise  or  tilt  ever  so  slightly.  The  ex- 
pansion also  makes  the  rock  drier — 
less  water-saturated.  This  isn't  odd  if 
you  consider  what  happens  if  you  are 
squeezing  a  wet  sponge,  then  stop 
squeezing  it,  to  let  it  expand.  From 
dripping  wet  it  can  turn  to  merely 
damp.  When  this  happens  to  rock, 
instead  of  a  sponge,  it  becomes  much 
harder,  for  it  is  softest  when  fully 
saturated  with  water.  The  hardening 
lets  the  rock  resist  the  plate  pressures 
much  more  strongly,  arresting  the 
pending  earthquake  for  the  nonce. 

Meanwhile,  the  earth's  usual  supply 
of  small  P  waves  is  slowed  down  by 
meeting  the  empty  cracks  and  voids. 
And  while  the  occurrence  of  the  earth- 
quake is  now  postponed  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  drier  rock,  the  pressure  at 
the  jam-up  only  continues  to  grow. 

But  now  surrounding  water  starts 
to  seep  into  the  empty  cracks  and 
voids.  If  it  comes  in  rapidly,  the  rock 
quickly  softens.  The  passing  P  waves 
speed  up  promptly,  having  fresh  wa- 
ter in  the  voids  to  help  transmit  them. 
The  quake  may  occur  quickly  in  the 
water-softened  rock  and  not  be  se- 
vere. 

But  if  fresh  water  seeps  in  very 
slowly,  all  of  this  is  postponed.  The 
dry  rock  resists  the  pressure  much 
longer.  The  passing  P  waves  speed 
up  very  slowly  over  a  long  period  of 


time.  The  ultimate  pressure  is  much 
greater  before  the  rock  is  again  soft- 
ened by  water  to  the  breaking  point. 
We  have  a  long-delayed  and  violent 
earthquake  in  the  works,  due  when 
the  P  waves  return  to  normal,  i.e.: 
when  the  rock  is  saturated  with  soft- 
ening water  again. 

We  will  spare  you  the  intricacies 
of  the  changes  in  the  earth's  magne- 
tism, but  it  too  fits  into  this  theory. 
The  shifts  in  ground  water  during  di- 
latancy  can  explain  the  omens  found 
in  deep  wells,  while  changes  in  the 
water  content  of  the  rock  can  explain 
changes  in  its  electrical  conductivity. 

This  neat,  all-embracing  theory 
was  spelled  out  in  much  more  com- 
plexity in  Science  last  August  by 
Scholz,  Sykes  and  Aggarwal.  So  you 
can  forgive  the  1971  Collier's  Ency- 
clopedia. 

The  theory  cannot  make  quake  pre- 
diction as  easy  as  reading  a  clock. 


has  occurred  (with  good  reason)  that 
man  could  trigger  some  quakes  by 
forcing  water  into  fault  zones.  The 
idea  would  be  to  set  them  off  early  as 
small  quakes  before  they  built  up 
into  big  quakes.  This  is  dangerous 
business.  It  seems  likely  that  man  has 
already  inadvertently  set  off  quakes 
with  water  where  (possibly)  the 
pressure  in  the  fault  was  so  small 
that  no  quake  might  otherwise  have 
happened,  at  least  for  a  long,  long 
time.  The  fact  is  that  the  seismolo- 
gists had  some  puzzling  past  history 
to  go  by  when  they  introduced  the 
feature  of  water-saturation  to  their 
total  theory. 

It's  long  been  known  that  lakes  or 
reservoirs  formed  behind  large  dams 
seem  to  cause  earthquakes  in  some 
areas.  When  Lake  Mead  was  formed 
behind  Hoover  Dam  in  1935,  it 
brought  with  it  some  600  minor  local 
tremors.  When  the  dam  at  Koyna, 


Differences  in  the  depth  of  the  jam, 
the  angles  of  plate  collision,  the  local 
geology  and  a  host  of  other  factors 
are  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time  to  work 
out  in  order  to  apply  it  with  accuracy 
to  a  set  of  symptoms  in  any  particu- 
lar locality.  But  the  three  authors  are 
certain  that  when  refined  it  should  be 
better  than  weather  forecasting.  Once 
dilatancy  begins  and  the  P  waves  slow 
down,  it  appears,  they  say,  that  the 
quake  is  inevitable  if  nature  takes  its 
course.  Unlike  weather  prediction, 
there  is  more  certainty  and  less 
"probability"  when  the  symptoms  are 
spotted. 

The  U.S.  government  is  gearing  up 
to  put  many  more  men  and  instru- 
ments to  work  testing  out  every  angle 
of  the  theory. 

Meanwhile,  the  part  about  water 
saturation  has  been  borne  out  by  old 
and  new  evidence  that  presents  both 
promise  and  dilemmas.  The  thought 


near  Bombay,  was  completed  in  1962 
and  the  newly  created  lake  behind  it 
was  filled,  minor  tremors  began  im- 
mediately. And  five  years  later,  200 
people  were  killed  in  the  area  by  a 
quake  measuring  6.5  on  the  Richter 
scale  (moderately  strong).  More  re- 
cently, quakes  have  occurred  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  Kariba  Dam, 
in  Zambia;  the  dam  at  Kremasta  in 
Greece,  and  the  Monteynard  Dam  in 
the  French  Alps. 

For  years,  seismologists  accepted 
a  simple  explanation:  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  water  added  just 
enough  stress  to  unstable  rock  for- 
mation below  the  dams  to  make  the 
rocks  shift 

Then,  in  March  1962,  the  U.S.  Army 
drilled  several  two-mile-deep  wells  at 
its  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  near 
Denver.  These  were  designed  to  dis- 
pose of  waste  water  and  chemicals, 
by-products  of  nerve  gas  production. 
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accuracy,  and  you're  not  quite,  sure  how  to  spell  a 
word,  you  flip  the  arrow  to  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
you're  looking  for,  press  the  button  and  instantly  be- 
fore you  is  the  correct  spelling  .  .  .  properly  accented, 
spelled  and  divided! 

It  save  times,  you  don't  have  to  leaf  through  the 
dictionary,  you  don't  have  to  worry  when  you  THINK 
that  you've  got  it  right.  Your  spelling  and  your  mean- 
ing become  precise,  accurate — leave  no  doubt  about 
what  you  want  to  say.  This  handy  desk  model  is  yours 
for  only  $4.99  so  hurry,  order  now. 

Picture  on  left:  To  find  the  word  you're  looking 
for  simply  slide  the  indicator  arrow  to  the  first  letter 
of  the  word  and  press  the  button. 

Picture  on  right:  Word  you  are  looking  for  pops  into 
view,  no  more  doubts,  no  more  worries,  your  spelling 
is  accurate  the  very  first  time. 
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Serving  Satisfied  Customers 
tor  over  25  Years 


go\  von  ie 
J^oCvo  n>xe 


go  iel'e. 
go  ««e 
„~\'a  tin  , 

%%  lot'i  noo* 

dor  me 
fen'e  of  o  9Y 

*en>e\  o.  i  *° 

9  n'et  o'tor 
9-  s 


 ORDER  BY  MAIL  WITH  CONFIDENCE — 

30-DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
Jay  Norris  Corp.,  25  W.  Merrick  Rd. 
Dept.  AK-106,  Freeport,  New  York  11520 


Please  rush  me. 


Instant  Speller (s) 


@  $4.99  plus  80c  shipping  and  handling. 
□  SAVE!  Order  TWO  for  only  $8.99  plus  $1.00 
shipping  and  handling. 
Enclosed  is  □  check  or  Q  money  order  for 
$  (N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.) 

PRINT  NAME  


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE. 


.ZIP- 
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Denture 
Security. 

CONFIDENT.  COMFORTABLE. 
SECURE.  Because  you  know 
KLUTCH  is  working.  No  matter 
where  you  are.  No  matter  who 
you're  with.  You  won't  be 
embarrassed  by  denture  slip. 
KLUTCH's  Exclusive  formula 
holds  and  holds.  And  that's 
really  what's 
important 
when  you  want 
to  look  and 


feel  your  best. 
KLUTCH. 
The  one  you 
can  count  on. 

Try  the  25* 
KLUTCH 
Security  Test: 


KLUTCH 


AN  ADHESIVE  HJWDB» 
FOR  DENTAL  PLATES 


KLUTCH  CO.,  Dept.  401  E 

ELMIRA,    NEW    YORK  14902 

Please  send  me  one  handy  pocket 
size  container  of  KLUTCH.  I  have  en- 
closed 25£  for  postage  and  handling. 


Name  . 


Address 


City 


State   


Zip 


DISCOVER 


wjth  &Um**U*  IV  TR  4B 
the  transmitter-receiver 
mineral  and  metal 
detector 


Ideal  for  ghosttowning, 
beaches  and  battlefielc 
gold,  stiver,  copper,  nu 
rings,  jewelry,  etc. 
Other  models  pri( 
*79»  up 

WHITE'S  ELECTRONICS,  INC.  credit  terms  available 

1011  Pleasant  Valley  Rd.  Rm.  502  Sweet  Home,  Ore.  97386 


ferofure 


RUPTURED 


TRY  MY  NEW  KIND  OF 
GUARANTEED  TRUSS 


I   wore   8   kinds   of  tri 
worked,  so  I  designed  i 
nted.  A  Truss  that  won't 
are.    Now  you  too 


in  5  years.  n< 
A/n.  A  Truss 
r  pinch  no  ma 
his  Comfort 


Protection.   Write  for  Free  Lit< 
91.  Dept.  65,  Helmsburg,  Ind.  47435. 


;  SPORTSMAN,  P.O.  Box 


CONTINUED 


Earthquakes 


This  waste  was  pumped  into  the 
ground  at  high  pressures.  There  was 
no  great  weight  of  a  new  reservoir, 
yet  on  April  24,  1962,  Denver  began 
to  experience  a  series  of  earth  trem- 
ors— its  first  since  1882.  Local  geolo- 
gists soon  blamed  the  Army  wells. 
The  Army  set  up  a  network  of  64 
instruments  to  determine  the  truth. 
By  1966,  after  163  million  gallons  of 
water  had  been  pumped  into  the  wells 
and  Denver  had  suffered  through 
more  than  1,100  tremors,  some  strong 
enough  to  do  damage,  the  issue  was 
settled.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the 
wells  were  at  fault.  They  were  at  the 
focal  point  of  almost  every  one  of 
the  tremors. 

Now  seismologists  came  up  with  a 
new  theory.  Somehow,  they  said,  the 
water  and  chemicals  pumped  into  the 
ground  had  "lubricated"  a  dormant, 
slightly  jammed  fault.  Perhaps  it 
wasn't  the  weight  of  reservoirs  that 
caused  tremors,  but  "lubricating" 
water  that  reservoirs  forced  into  deep 
rock  formations  at  high  pressure. 

The  theory  might  have  been  tested 
at  Denver,  by  pumping  water  out  of 
the  wells — checking  to  see  if  the 
quakes  stopped — then  pumping  it  in 
again  and  watching  for  a  renewal  of 
shocks.  But  Denver  is  a  populated 
area,  definitely  not  a  good  place  to 
play  seismic  games. 

Fortunately,  an  opportunity  to 
make  similar  experiments  in  a  more 
remote  area  soon  presented  itself.  At 
Rangely,  Colo.,  Chevron  Oil,  in  at- 
tempting to  rejuvenate  some  old  oil 
wells,  had  pumped  water  into  the 
periphery  of  the  field  at  high  pres- 
sures. Earth  tremors  followed.  C.B. 
Raleigh  and  J.H.  Healy,  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  Menlo  Park  Cen- 
ter, Calif.,  got  wind  of  this  and  won 
Chevron's  permission  to  experiment. 

Over  a  period  of  months,  fluid  pres- 
sure at  a  well  bottom  along  one  sec- 
tion of  the  fault  that  crossed  the  area 
was  reduced  to  below  4,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  frequency  of 
small  earthquakes  in  the  area  drop- 
ped to  one  a  month.  Water  was  rein- 
jected and  the  pressure  raised  to 
above  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Tremor  frequency  zoomed  to  30  a 
month.  There  was  no  question  about 
it,  water  was  doing  something  down 
there — possibly  lubricating.  "Lubri- 
cating," however,  didn't  fit  into  the 
pattern  of  all  the  other  clues.  But 
"softening"  did— and  with  the  dilat- 
ancy-saturation  theory  everything 
seemed  to  fall  into  place.  Meanwhile, 
man  had  turned  earth  tremors  on  and 
off  at  will  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

Now,  Raleigh  and  his  colleagues 
raised  their  sights.  If  adding  and 
withdrawing  water  to  the  oil  field  at 
Rangely  could  cause  shocks — or  pre- 
vent them — couldn't  the  same  tech- 
nique work  for  the  San  Andreas 
Fault? 

Parts  of  the  San  Andreas  Fault — 


"Harold,  wouldn't  it  be  easier 
to  build  a  second  bathroom?" 
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near  California's  most  heavily  popu- 
lated areas — have  been  locked  for 
decades,  the  pressures  within  build- 
ing inexorably.  Which  is  why  so 
many  seismologists  think  a  powerful 
earthquake  in  this  region  is  inevit- 
able. But  must  this  situation  con- 
tinue? 

Raleigh  believes  there  may  be  a 
way  to  change  things.  He  suggests 
pumping  water  into  some  deep  wells 
in  the  area,  triggering  small,  harm- 
less quakes  to  relieve  the  pressure 
buildup.  Simultaneously,  water 
would  be  pumped  out  of  wells  on 
either  end,  to  lock  the  fault  and  con- 
fine the  size  of  the  quakes.  Then,  the 
same  thing  would  be  done  farther 
down  the  fault  line,  then  again,  still 
farther,  until  most  of  the  pressure 
was  dissipated  in  small  tremors,  with 
a  major  earthquake  no  longer  a 
threat. 

Raleigh's  proposal  fits  the  facts  of 
the  Rangely  experiment  and  the 
tenets  of  the  dilatancy-saturation 
theory.  But  the  odds  against  it  being 
tried  any  time  soon  are  enormous. 
The  stakes  are  just  too  high.  Ability 
to  control  the  experiment  is  untested. 
But  the  day  may  come  for  controlled 
quakes  in  fault  zones — perhaps  after 
scientists  have  proved  time  and  time 
again  that  they  can  regulate  the  tim- 
ing and  magnitude  in  various  unpop- 
ulated areas. 

If  it  ever  happens,  it  may  disap- 
point astrologers,  seers,  comedians 
and  just  plain  crackpots  who  are  busy 
consigning  the  Golden  State  to  the 
deep.  But  it  might  give  20  million 
Californians  a  sense  of  security 
they've  never  had  before.  Meanwhile, 
what  are  the  P  waves  saying  about 
Missouri  and  Charleston — about  Buf- 
falo, Boston  and  Salt  Lake  City? 
About  Tokyo  and  Lisbon?  A  few  more 
years  of  observation  and  testing  may 
give  us  answers  we  never  had  before 
— namely,  in  advance.  end 
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Ddiuei5>  win  a  iui.  ^ 

Except  when  ^^-^^ 
they  find  an 
electric  shaver 
that  outshaves 
a  hand-honed 
straight  razor. 

Then  they  keep  it  to 


themselves.  Until  now! 


A  barber  gets  $1.50  plus  tip  for  a  shave  with  his  electric  razor. 
For  years  he's  kept  the  brand  name  hidden  with  adhesive  tape. 

Can  you  rightly  blame  him?  For  this  professional  instrument 
outshaves  his  hand-honed  straight  razor!  You  won't  find  it  in 
stores.  It's  been  a  secret  weapon  of  master  barbers  for  years. 
It  delivers  a  barber-close  shave  that  lasts  all  day  long.  It  does 
it  faster  and  with  less  chance  of  irritation  than  a  straight 
razor.  That's  why  barbers  use  it  on  the  toughest  beards  and 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 

Now  the  secret  is  out.  A  blabbermouthed  barber  talked.  We 
have  it.  The  Oster  Professional  Electric  Shaver. 

Contoured  Head — 
Like  a  Barber's  Fingers 

The  design  is  a  barber's  dream.  Technically,  the  shaving  head 
design  is  called  a  "double  arch  contour,"  because  it  sets  up 
whiskers  just  like  a  barber  does  with  his  fingers.  It  means  you 
get  every  whisker  at  one  pass— as  clean  as  if  you  had  drawn 
a  hand-honed,  surgically  sharp,  straight  razor  over  your  face. 

4,000  Comb  Traps — 
152  Surgical  Steel  Edges 

Four  thousand  comb-like  perforations  trap  each  whisker  right 
at  the  skin  line.  Powerful  120-volt,  60-cycle  motor  drives  the 
152  surgical-sharp  cutting  edges  to  make  the  toughest  beard 
disappear  magically— without  the  slightest  irritation  to  even 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 

So  Powerful, 
Whiskers  Turn  to  Dust! 

Open  an  ordinary  electric  shaver  and  you'll  find  bits  and 
pieces  of  whisker.  That's  because  these  run-of-the-mill  shavers 
hack  and  chop  your  beard.  But  the  Oster  Professional  Electric 
Shaver  operates  at  nearly  twice  the  speed— on  ordinary  house- 
hold AC  current— and  actually  pulverizes  whiskers  into  fine 
microscopic  dust. 

Separate  Trimmer 
Other  Great  Features 

No  expense  was  spared  to  make  the  Oster  Professional  Shaver 
to  rigid,  master-barber  specifications.  Motor-driven  trimmer 
operates  independently  to  trim  moustaches  and  sideburns 
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straight  and  neat  for  today's  new  "styled"  look.  The  high- 
impact  plastic  housing  is  sculpted  to  fit  your  hand  effortlessly. 
Removable  stainless  steel  head  rinses  clean  under  running  wa- 
ter. On-off  switch,  plus  separate  switch  to  operate  trimmer. 
The  specially  counter-balanced  drive  gives  you  a  smooth, 
vibration-free  shave,  and  won't  cause  radio  or  TV  interference. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  amazing  shaving  experience.  An  electric 
shave  that  makes  your  face  come  cleaner  than  a  hand-honed 
surgical  steel  barber's  straight  razor  —  and  in  a  lot  less  time. 

Expecting  a  hefty  price  tag?  Forget  it!  The  Oster  Professional 
shaver  was  designed  for  barbers  who  don't  go  for  expensive, 
unneeded  frills.  The  price  is  regularly  only  $22.98,  complete 
with  cleaning  brush  and  head  cover.  And  now,  for  a  limited 
time  only.  .  .  the  Oster  Professional  is  yours  to  enjoy  for  only 
$19.98  -  a  healthy  $3.00  saving! 


30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL! 

Treat  your  face  to  the  Oster  Professional  Shaver  for  30 
days  —  30  days  of  the  smoothest,  fastest,  closest,  most 
irritation-free  shaving  you've  ever  enjoyed  .  .  .  either 
blade  or  electric!  Then,  if  not  completely  satisfied,  re- 
turn for  a  full  refund. 


SAVE  $3.00  BY  ORDERING 
DURING  THIS  LIMITED  SALE! 


JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK-lll, 
Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

Show  me!  I'd  like  to  treat  my  face  to  the  Oster  Professional 
Electric  Shaver's  barber-close  shaves  —  and  save  $3.00,  to 
boot!  If  it  doesn't  deliver  smoother,  faster,  closer,  more 
irritation-free  shaves  than  I've  ever  enjoyed.  I  understand 
that  I  can  return  my  shaver  in  30  days  for  full  refund  or 
cancellation  of  charges  ($19.98,  plus  $1.00  postage  and  han- 
dling —  total:  $20.98).  N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.  Hurry, 
this  is  a  limited  offer! 
Enclosed  is  □  check    □  money  order 


Name  ... 
Address 


(Please  Print) 


City 


State  Zip   

I— '  Jay  Norris  Corp..  1974  —  —  ~  —  —J 
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B1JHS 


'     FOR  PERMANENT 

^  FUND  RAISING  n 

Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Thousands  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
$500.00  per  week  using  "BINGO  KING"  supplies 
and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Organiza- 
tion. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 
DEPT.  916,  BOX  2588,  LITTLETON,  COLO.  80120 


MARTINS  FLAGS 


S8£ 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 

Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  for  1974. 

MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO.,  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA  50501 

Book  Authors! 

Join  our  successful  authors  In  a  com-  free 
plete  and  reliable  publishing  program: 
publicity,  advertising,  handsome  books. 
Send  for  FREE  report  on  your  manu- 
script &  copy  of  How  To  Publish  Your  j 
Book. 

CARLTON  PRESS  Dept.  ALE 
84  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  10011 


HELP  YOUR  POSTOFFICE  HELP  YOU 

Zip  Code  ALL  your  mail 


KEY  RING 

GUARANTEED  TO  LAST  THE  REST  OF  YOUR 
LIFE!  Aircraft  cable  strength,  featherlight  weight. 
No-accident  twist  lock.  Holds  20  keys.  Great  for  JOn*'' 
luggage,  pet  I  D.  tags  too!  Buy  several. Only  $1.00  -*U\ 
each.  Illustrated  catalog  free  with  every  order.  'j 

Send  $1 .00  to:  Adam  &  Eve  *  m 

Dept.  AL-1,  105  N.  Columbia  I 
P.O.  Box  2556,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514 


HERNIA  BRIEF 


New,  from  England,  no  metal  parts,  light,  com- 
fortable. Miracle  Adjust-A-Pad-allows  instant  pad 
adjustment.  Wear  this  modern  support— forget  your 
hernia.  10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  -  NO  CASH 
NECESSARY  -  YOU  PAY  ONLY  ON  SATIS- 
FACTION. Send  for  details  of  full  range  includ- 
ing Medicare  approved  items. 

SURGICAL  INTERNATIONAL  INC.,  Dept.  33 
 Box  24,  401  Kennedy  Blvd.,  Somerdale,  N.J.  08083__ 


FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
write  ,  . .  Mcpherson,  inc 
box  15133  tampa,  fla.  33614 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  17 

The  Peculiar  Position 
of  the  U.S.  Navy 

He  said  that  the  increased  funds  for 
the  Navy  did  not  indicate  that  we 
were  heading  toward  a  "blue  water 
strategy."  A  "blue  water  strategy"  is 
one  that  puts  nearly  all  dependence 
on  the  Navy,  as  Britain  did  in  her 
heyday. 

Well,  we  aren't  going  that  far,  but 
Laird's  negative  statement  of  the 
case  suggests  the  pressures  he  may 
have  been  under  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  service,  and  their 
champions  in  Congress  and  else- 
where. It  tended  to  put  the  Navy  in 
the  position  of  hearing:  "Here's 
something  for  you.  Sic  'em !  But  don't 
bruit  it  about." 

The  actual  case  was  somewhat 
different.  It  was,  and  is,  going  to 
cost  more  to  beef  up  the  Navy  than  it 
would  "normally"  cost.  At  the  start 
of  the  Vietnam  war  in  1964,  many  of 
the  Navy's  ships  were  close  to,  or 
past,  their  designed  age.  Normal  re- 
placement and  updating  was  due.  But 
during  the  Vietnam  war  much  of  the 
money  available  went  into  operations. 
For  nearly  ten  years,  substantial  re- 
placement of  ships  was  postponed. 
Thus,  today,  the  cost  of  strengthening 
the  Navy  includes  considerable  catch- 
up as  well. 

There  are  advantages  in  this,  since 
the  new  equipment — if  the  Navy  gets 
it  all — may  be  that  much  more  mod- 
ern. But  it  piles  the  cost  of  delayed 
and  future  development  onto  a  short 
time  period  and  sharpens  the  opposi- 
tion to  each  item. 

Meanwhile,  the  size  of  the  fleet  has 
been  cut  down  to  some  515  ships  and 


6,400  Naval  aircraft  from  a  pre- Viet- 
nam strength  of  almost  900  ships  and 
8,400  aircraft.  The  many  ships  built 
in  WW2  were  simply  worn  out  and 
funds  could  be  better  spent  to  build 
new  ships  and  develop  new  weapons 
than  to  try  to  patch  up  the  antiques. 

In  one  effort  to  save  costs,  the  Navy 
is  planning  a  small  or  "jeep"  aircraft 
carrier,  called  the  "sea  control  ship," 
which  can  operate  21  helicopters  and 
"jump-jet"  fixed-wing  planes  that  can 
take  off  straight  up.  The  Navy  hopes 
these  ships  can  reduce  the  need  for 
bigger  carriers  in  mid-ocean  and  es- 
cort work.  Other  new  designs  include 
hydrofoil  vessels  and  hovercraft, 
whose  high  speed  could  let  them 
switch  locations  so  fast  that  they 
could  take  the  place  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  slower  ships  in  numerous  sit- 
uations. 

In  general,  the  Navy  is  designing 
as  many  ships  as  it  can  to  serve  alter- 
nate functions  in  its  four  major  roles. 
We  have  noted  that  "deterrence," 
"sea  control"  and  "presence"  are 
three  of  these.  The  other  role  is  "pro- 
jection," i.e.:  projecting airpower  and 
troops  (Marines)  ashore  from  ships. 

Projection  is  an  old  familiar  role, 
even  if  its  Navy  name  is  unfamil- 
iar. All  amphibious  operations  are  a 
form  of  projection.  Battleships  and 
cruisers  in  WW2  provided  artillery  to 
strike  targets  for  the  Army  and  Ma- 
rines miles  inland.  Carrier-plane 
strikes  at  land  targets  are  projection, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Navy's  functions 
in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  were 
projection. 

In  anything  short  of  nuclear  war, 
sea  control,  presence  and  projection 
are  as  vital  today  as  they  ever  were. 
They  require  an  enormous  variety  of 
ships  and  planes,  many  of  whose  for- 


"You  should  congratulate  me  for  having  the  courage  to 
bring  home  such  a  miserable  salary." 
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DO  IT  FAST-DO  IT  EASY! 

You  Can't  Name  Anything 
This  Saw  Won't  Cut! 

SUPER  SAW 

SLICES 
THROUGH 
ANYTHING 


•  THE  WORK  SAVER 

•  NOTHING  CAN  STOP  IT! 

•  THE  TROUBLE  SAVER 


WOOD 
RUBBER 
CERAMIC 
MARBLE 
CEMENT 

etc...  etc. 

...or  your  money  back! 

The  most  incredible,  versatile  saw  any  home  handyman 
can  own... SUPER  SAW... the  fantastic  new  tungsten 
carbide  saw  that  cuts  through  anything . . .  even 
cement  and  glass!  The  everything  saw  that's  the 
answer  to  a  hundred  jobs  around  the  house.  Cut 
and  trim  bricks,  slice  rubber  like  a  hot  knife 
through  butter,  shape  slate  or  marble  for  the 
patio . . .  cut  glass,  crockery,  hardest  wood . . . 
there's  NOTHING  you  can  name  that  this  saw 
won't  cut.  The  secret  is  in  the  incredible  power 
of  tungsten  carbide  permanently  imbedded 
in  the  blade. Nothing  can  stop  it. ..NOTHING! 
Never  needs  sharpening . . .  NEVER!  Always 
ready  to  tackle  any  job . . .  ALWAYS!  We  can't 
say  enough  about  SUPER  SAW. ..you  try  it 
yourself  for  10  days  and  if  it  won't  cut 
everything  we  say  it  will . . .  and  more . . . 
return  it  for  full  refund,  no  questions 
asked.  No  job's  too  tough... 
for  SUPER  SAW. 


PLASTIC 
BRICK 
BRASS 
GLASS 
SLATE 
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ORDER 
DIRECT 

from 


Send  Today  For 


Catalog 


MONROE 


THE  MONROE  COMPANY 

69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 


End  constant  BARK,  BARK,  BARK! 

No  time  wasted  in  training — 
attach  Bark-Trainer  and  forget 
It!  Works  Instantly  and  auto- 
matically while  you  sleep  or  go 
about  your  duties.  Requires 
no  attention,  produces  long- 
lasting  results.  Just  let  dog 
wear  Bark-Trainer  collar  a  few 
days  until  the  problem  Is  cor- 
rected then  take  It  off.  It's 
that  simple!  Tiny  electronic 
circuit  converts  vibrations  of 
dog's  bark  to  harmless  but  ef- 
fective shock.  He  associates  his 
excessive  barking  with  the 
startling  effect  it  produces. 
Absolutely  safe.  Most  effective 
method  ever  developed.  10  day 
MONEY  BACK  GUARAN- 
TEE. Must  end  the  problem  or 
return  for  refund.  Works  on 
any  size  dog.  Order  by  mail  or 
call  us  for  immediate  C.O.D. 
shipment.  We  will  deduct  cost  of  phone  call  from  cost  of 
trainer  If  requested.  Just  dial  1-713 — 682-2728  anytime 
day  or  night.  To  order  by  mail  send  check  or  M.O.  for 
$29.95  plus  $2.00  shipping  ($31.95  total)  to  RELCO  IND., 
Dept.  H  - 14        Box  10880.  Houston.  Tex.  77018. 


f  LEARN 

^g|,MEAT  CUTTIN 


Train  quickly  in  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo 
for  a  bright  future  with  security  in  the  vital 
meat  business.   Big   pay,    full-time   jobs — 
HAVE  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET  OFYOUR 
OWN  !  Time  payment  plan  available.  Diplo- 
,  ma  given.  Job    help.     Thousands  of  suc- 
cessful graduates.  OUR  -61st  YEAR!  Send 
MOW   for    big    new  illustrated  FREE  catalog.      No  obligation. 
G.I.  approved.  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING  No.  0197T 
Dept.   A-78.      Toledo,   Ohio  43604 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spare  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  —  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  AS.  and  free  bonus  offer. 


firiiX  Hydraulic,  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

*~  'JP^G.P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.Y.  10314 


^re  you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
I  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
I  congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
I  juries?  Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
■  works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
|  guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

L.   E.   VISCOSE  COMPANY 

100  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago.  III.  60610 


If  You  Served 
Your  Country  in  War 
BE  COUNTED  AGAIN 
By  Working  In 
The  Programs  Of 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


CONTINUED 

The  Peculiar  Position 
of  the  U.S.  Navy 

mer  designs  are  totally  outmoded. 
Sea  control  alone  demands  carriers, 
cruisers,  frigates,  destroyers,  escort 
ships,  attack-torpedo  submarines, 
small  gunboats  and  missile  boats. 

Big  carriers  are  not  outdated.  If 
their  weaponry  and  gear  are  of  ad- 
vanced design,  and  their  planes  are 
capable  of  a  variety  of  missile-age 
missions,  including  surface  and  air 
attack  and  anti-submarine  warfare, 
they  are  a  considerable  counter  to  the 
Soviet  air,  surface  and  submarine 
fleet.  Attack  submarines  are  also  ef- 
fective, though  less  versatile. 

Big  navy  guns  have  been  largely 
outmoded  by  missiles  in  both  their 


Today,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  14  air- 
craft carriers  in  service.  Replace- 
ments are  under  construction  and 
planned.  Critics  argue  that  modern 
carriers  are  both  expensive  and  vul- 
nerable. But  without  question,  the 
aircraft  carrier  with  her  embarked 
aircraft  is  the  most  powerful  surface 
warship  afloat. 

The  Navy  has  not  progressed  as 
well  with  many  of  its  surface 
combat  ships,  especially  the  guided 
missile  frigates  (some  nuclear  pro- 
pelled) and  destroyers.  These  ships 
have  been  developed  with  the  primary 
role  of  defending  aircraft  carriers 
from  attack  by  enemy  aircraft  and 
submarines,  and  they  have  increased 
more  rapidly  in  size  and  cost  than  in 
their  capabilities.  At  this  time  none 
has  an  anti-ship  missile  capability, 


If  those  legs  don't  scare  the  dogs  off,  Mr.  Riley,  nothing  will!" 
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offensive  and  defensive  meanings. 
The  Soviets  operate  some  15  cruisers, 
10  destroyers  and  40  nuclear  and  25 
diesel  submarines  with  anti-ship  mis- 
siles, while  the  Soviet  air  arm  has 
about  285  medium  jet  bombers  armed 
with  anti-ship  missiles.  All  of  these 
represent  a  "high  level"  threat  to 
allied  use  of  the  seas.  The  Soviet 
Navy  also  has  200  torpedo-armed  at- 
tack submarines — some  nuclear  pro- 
pelled— which  pose  a  "low  level" 
threat — compared  to  missiles — 
against  allied  ships. 

The  80  to  100  aircraft  in  a  modern 
U.S.  carrier  are  among  the  most 
effective  combat  planes  in  service, 
including  the  F-4  Phantom,  new  F-14 
Tomcat  fighters,  and  the  A-7  Corsair 
and  A-6  Intruder  attack  planes.  They 
are  virtually  unexcelled  in  perform- 
ance and  they  can  operate  from  a 
flight  deck  only  1,000  feet  long  com- 
pared to  the  10,000-foot  runways 
used  by  land-based  tactical  aircraft. 


while  a  class  of  30  destroyers  being 
built  today  are  the  size  of  some  WW2 
cruisers  but  have  a  limited  anti-air- 
craft missile  capability  and  no  anti- 
ship  missiles. 

Similarly,  the  last  of  46  DE-type 
escort  ships  are  now  being  completed 
with  a  limited  anti-aircraft  capa- 
bility although  they  have  consider- 
able anti-submarine  sensors  and 
weapons.  These  ships,  and  a  score  of 
earlier  DE's,  along  with  the  Navy's 
200-plus  land-based  P-3  Orion  patrol 
planes,  do  provide  a  formidable  capa- 
bility against  Soviet  submarines. 

In  comparison  with  U.S.  surface 
warships  of  similar  size,  warships  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  have  considerably 
more  weapons  and  electronic  equip- 
ment, albeit  with  lesser  steaming 
range  or  crew  comfort  features.  This 
Soviet  design  superiority  came  about 
because  the  Soviet  surface  fleet  posed 
no  threat  until  the  early  1960's.  There 
was  a  lack  of  appreciation  in  the 
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AMAZING  LOW-PRICE  OFFER! 
on  this  Mechanics  All -Purpose 

SOCKET  WRENCH &TOOL 


The  Complete  Workshop  That  You've  Always  Wanted! 

Makes  Any  Job  Go  Quicker. . .  Easier 

*  ^^m^tV9 


106  WAYS  TO  SAVE  BIG  MONEY 
YEAR  AFTER  YEAR! 

Home  handyman,  amateur  mechanic,  or  just  plain 
tinKer  —  here's  your  chance  to  get  a  whole  work- 
shop of  professional  quality  hand  tools  ...  in  their 
own  handy  tote  box  —  all  at  an  unbeatable  low 
price!  Equip  yourself  with  this  tremendously  versa- 
tile, amazingly  complete  outfit .  .  .  and  you're  ready 
for  just  about  any  repair  job  that  comes  along! 


25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK-112,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 
Serving  Satisfied  Customers  for  over  25  Years 


JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK-112,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520*1 

Please  rush  me  the  following  106-PC.  Professional  Socket  Wrench  u  I 

Tool  Set:  J 

□  1  Set  for  $13.99  +  $3.00  postage,  handling  ana  insurance.  ° 

□  2  Sets  for  $26.99  +  $5.00  postage,  handling  and  insurance.  u 

(N.Y.  residents-add  sales  tax)  | 

Enclosed  is  □  check  □  money  order  for  $  .  g 

Name  (print)  -    -• 

Address____  .  ■ 


City_ 


-State, 


_Zip_ 


©  Jay  Norris  Corp.,  1974 
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LOCKSMITH 


"$200 1  earned  while 
taking  the  course 
went  for  additional 
equipment  and 
helped  pay  my  tu- 
ition. Course  was 
very  interesting  and 
well  presented." 
Timothy  McPheron 
Fairfield,  Conn. 


KEY  MACHINE 
locks,  picks, 
tools  supplied 
with  course. 


You'll  EARN  MORE,  LIVE  BETTER 
Than  Ever  Before  in  Your  Life 

You'll  enjoy  your  work  as  a  Locksmith 
because  it  is  more  fascinating  than  a 
hobby  — and  highly  paid  besides!  You'll 
go  on  enjoying  the  fascinating  work, 
year  after  year,  in  good  times  or  bad 
because  you'll  be  the  man  in  demand  in 
an  evergrowing  field  offering  big  pay 
jobs,  big  profits  as  your  own  boss.  What 
more  could  you  ask! 

Train  at  Home  -  Earn  Extra  $$$$  Right  Away! 
All  this  can  be  yours  FAST  regardless 
of  age,  education,  minor  physical  handi- 
caps. Job  enjoyment  and  earnings  begin 
AT  ONCE  as  you  quickly,  easily  learn 
to  CASH  IN  on  all  kinds  of  locksmithing 
jobs.  All  keys,  locks,  parts,  picks,  special 
tools  and  equipment  come  with  the 
course  at  no  extra  charge.  Licensed 
experts  guide  you  to  success. 

Illustrated  Book,  Sample  Lesson  Pages  FREE 
Locksmithing  Institute  graduates  now 
earning,  enjoying  life  more  everywhere. 
You,  can,  too.  Coupon  brings  exciting 
facts  from  the  school  licensed  by  N.  J. 
State  Department  of  Ed.,  Accredited 
Member,  Natl.  Home  Study  Council. 
Approved  for  Veterans  Training. 
LOCKSMITHING  INSTITUTE 

Div.  Technical  Home  Study  Schools 
Dept.  1221-054  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  07424 


LOCKSMITHING  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  1221-054 

Div.  Technical  Home  Study  Schools 

Little  Falls,  New  Jersey  07424  Est.  1948 

Please  send  FREE  illustrated  Book — "Your  Big  Oppor- 
tunities in  Locksmithing,"  complete  Equipment  folder 
and  sample  lesson  pages — FREE  of  all  obligation— 
(no  salesman  will  call). 


Name.. 


(Please  Print) 


Address.. 


City/State/Zip.. 


□  Check  here  if  Eligible  for  Veteran  Training  __< 


CATALOG  ^TABLES! 

•  OFFICE  &  LOUNGE  FURNITURE  I 

•  BANQUET  &  MEETING  FURNITURE 

•  TENNIS  TABLES 

•  COAT/HAT  RACKS  CHAIRS" 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So.;  N.Y.C.  10010 


Shipping  Points  —  PITTSBURGH  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  DALLAS  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES 


JOB 


Just  One  Break  Inc.  is  the  unique 
non-profit  placement  agency  for 
disabled  men  and  women. 

Many  employers  who  hire  J.O.B. 
candidates  have  learned  about  the 
contributions  of  skill,  energy  and 
judgment  that  qualified  disabled 
persons  bring  to  the  job.  See  for 
yourself . . .  next  time  hire  an  ex- 
perienced disabled  employee.  For 
information  call  or  write: 


CONTINUED 

The  Peculiar  Position 
of  the  U.S.  Navy 

United  States  for  Soviet  develop- 
ments (especially  in  anti-ship  mis- 
siles). Most  U.S.  naval  developments 
were  in  the  context  of  aircraft  carrier 
programs,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
lack  of  imagination  and  inventiveness 
on  the  part  of  many  U.S.  naval  lead- 
ers. For  too  long  the  U.S.  Navy  was 
unquestionably  supreme  on  the  seas 
and  this  led  to  complacency.  Thus, 
the  Soviet  Navy,  the  "underdog,"  has 
been  more  imaginative  and  attentive 
in  the  development  of  naval  weapons. 


frigate — over  $200  million  dollars,  or 
a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  a  giant  nu- 
clear-propelled aircraft  carrier.  And, 
the  planned  U.S.  Navy  "sea  control 
ships,"  descendants  of  the  WW2-era 
"jeep  carriers,"  appear  to  have  mini- 
mal capabilities  when  one  looks  at 
the  technologies  that  are  presently 
available. 

While  comparisons  of  combat  capa- 
bilities of  modern  U.S.  and  Soviet 
warships  can  be  questioned,  the 
quantities  involved  are  not.  Today, 
the  Soviets  have  roughly  as  many 
surface  warships  at  sea  (escort  ships 
and  larger),  many  times  the  number 
of  combat  craft,  and  about  three 
times  the  number  of  submarines — 


"I  think,  Mr.  Cargil,  that  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  consider  giving  up  smoking." 
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There  are  some  hopeful  signs  on 
the  horizon,  many  initiated  or  pushed 
by  John  W.  Warner  and  Admiral 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  until  their  recent 
replacement  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The 
PF-type  escort  ship  could  provide  a 
valuable  open-sea  escort  capability 
and  the  Navy  is  moving  ahead  in 
several  advanced  technology  areas 
including  new  hull  concepts  and  non- 
nuclear  propulsion.  At  this  time  new 
Soviet  warships  ride  better  than  their 
U.S.  contemporaries  and  the  Soviets 
had  large  gas-turbine  ships  at  sea  for 
a  decade  before  the  first  U.S.  turbine 
ship  launched  late  in  1973. 

Still,  the  U.S.  Navy  continues  to 
build  large,  cruiser-size  nuclear-pro- 
pelled frigates  that  have  essentially 
the  same  capabilities  as  similar  ships 
built  a  decade  ago.  The  newer  frigates 
have  nuclear  propulsion  with  all  of 
its  advantages,  but  at  the  cost  of  a 
significant  increase  in  size  and  con- 
siderable increase  in  dollars.  The  new 
U.S.  nuclear  attack  submarines  have 
grown  in  size  and  cost  with  only 
marginal  increases  in  capability.  The 
latest  attack  submarines  will  cost  the 
same  as  a  nuclear-propelled  missile 


including  115  nuclear-propelled  sub- 
marines in  the  Soviet  Navy  compared 
to  105  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  great  value  of  carriers  in 
"projection"  hardly  allows  some 
of  the  criticism  of  them.  The  way 
they  carried  the  war  to  the  enemy  in 
WW2  and  Korea  was  a  revelation  that 
has  in  no  sense  been  mitigated  since. 
They  operated  with  utter  freedom  off 
Vietnam,  with  no  need  to  spend  weeks 
or  months  building  airfields.  While 
they  operated  with  impunity,  several 
hundred  land-based  planes  were  de- 
stroyed and  thousands  damaged  by 
guerrillas. 

While  a  carrier  can  be  sunk,  if  it 
cannot  "live"  in  a  combat  area,  no 
other  surface  ship  or  land  base  could 
survive  there  either. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  mo- 
bility of  a  carrier  while  maintaining 
air  readiness.  A  carrier  can  be  off  the 
Philippines  today  and  be  operational 
in  the  eastern  Indian  Ocean  three 
days  later. 

Our  present  14  carriers  represent 
a  decrease  of  ten  in  a  decade.  Two 
more  are  building,  and  a  third,  al- 
( Continued  on  page  46) 


373  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH 
NEW  YORK  10016  -725-2500 
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PERSONAL 


LABOR  STRIFE  LOOMS  AHEAD. 
CAR  LEASING  CAN  MAKE  SENSE. 
LIFE  INSURANCE  TAX  FACTS. 

Offhand,  you  would  think  that  the  prospects  of  rising  unemployment  this 
year  would  scare  the  labor  unions  into  a  meek,  conciliatory  attitude. 

Instead,  labor  leaders  now  are  saying  that  wages  are  lagging  behind 
rising  prices,  and  that  workers  should  get  more  money — or  else.  In  short, 
you  could  be  faced  with  1 )  still  higher  prices  to  cover  new  wage  demands, 
and  2)  shortages  resulting  from  strikes  and  shutdowns. 

All  told,  anywhere  from  5  million  to  9  million  union  members  will  be 
knocking  on  employers'  doors  in  the  months  ahead,  seeking  higher  pay. 
Keep  your  eyes  on  the  following: 

•  Construction  industry:  Contracts  involving  some  2  million  employees 
are  expiring  right  now.  Just  about  every  corner  of  the  industry  is  involved. 

•  Aircraft:  The  machinists  and  auto  workers  unions — almost  150,000 
members  of  them — will  seek  new  agreements  and  better  wages. 

•  Aluminum:  Technically,  there  shouldn't  be  any  trouble  here,  because 
the  unions  are  committed  to  peaceful  bargaining.  But  you  never  can  tell. 

•  Steel:  Like  aluminum,  steel  should  readily  come  to  terms  with  almost 
400,000  employees.  But  don't  bet  your  last  nickel  on  such  an  outcome. 

•  Coal:  Here  the  situation  really  looks  grim.  Some  80,000  mine  workers 
are  determined  to  get  big  pay  boosts  in  November  bargaining.  Mine 
operators  are  just  as  stubborn  not  to  give  in  too  much.  Expect  the  worst. 

•  Other:  Meantime,  over  3  million  employees  whose  wages  automatically 
rise  with  living  costs  are  restive.  They  say  that  costs  still  outrun  wages, 
and  that  they  need  a  more  favorable  formula  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current. 

★  ★  ★ 

Car-leasing  companies  are  trying  to  make  the  most  of  a  bad  energy 
situation  by  urging  you  to  lease  economy  cars.  In  the  New  York  area, 
Chevrolet  Novas  are  being  advertised  in  a  $90  to  $100  per  month  range. 

Does  leasing — instead  of  buying — pay  off? 

For  most  individuals,  the  dollars-and-cents  answer  is  "no."  If  you  figure 
comparative  costs  very  carefully,  you  will  find  that  purchasing  a  vehicle 
turns  out  to  be  cheaper  than  leasing,  and  sometimes  quite  considerably  so. 
However,  leasing  may  still  be  your  answer  if: 

1)  You  want  to  impress  your  associates  temporarily  with  a  glamour 
car — say  a  Cadillac  or  Mercedes.  A  few  hundred  dollars  a  month  will  do 
the  trick. 

2)  You  don't  want  to  bother  with  ownership,  or  aren't  sure  how  long 
you  will  need  a  car. 

3)  You  don't  want  to — or  can't — raise  the  cash  for  a  down-payment. 
In  such  situations,  leasing  could  make  sense.  If  you  do  decide  to  go  that 

route,  first  ask  some  questions.  How  do  one  company's  prices  compare  with 
others?  You  may  find  significant  variations  in  your  area.  What  is  the 
minimum  life  of  the  lease?  It  may  run  from  just  a  few  months  to  several 
years.  Is  the  lease  "open-end?"  Under  an  "open-end"  agreement  you  have 
the  option  of  buying  the  car  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  or  allowing  the  dealer 
to  sell  it.  Better  study  this  alternative  very  carefully  before  deciding  on  it. 

★  ★  ★ 

There's  still  a  lingering  misconception  that  life  insurance  is  not  a  part  of 
your  estate,  hence  won't  be  subject  to  a  tax  when  you  pass  on. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Life  insurance  definitely  is  just 
as  taxable  as  anything  else  you  own.  You  can  get  out  of  this  bind  by  trans- 
ferring ownership  of  the  policy  to  somebody  else — usually  your  wife.  Thus, 
the  insurance  becomes  part  of  her  estate  and  is  out  of  yours. 

In  the  case  of  term  insurance  (the  kind  issued  by  your  employer,  union, 
etc.),  all  you  have  to  do  is  designate  a  new  owner.  No  questions  will  arise. 

Life  insurance,  though,  could  present  some  considerations  that  are  best 
settled  by  consulting  your  insurance  agent  first.  He  will  tell  you  whether 
your  age  is  a  factor  and  whether  gift  taxes  may  be  involved.  If  you  do 
make  a  transfer,  be  sure  the  new  owner — not  you — pays  the  premiums. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grumvald 


New 

FLORIDA  LAKEFRONT 

DEVELOPMENT 


Beautifully  Furnished  2  Bedroom 
60'  x  12'PERMA  MOBILE®  HOME 

Including  a  Choice 
6000  Sq.  Ft.  LOT  All  For  Only 


Beoi  Hiqh  CmI  o|  tumql 

Ideally  situated— in  the  heart  of  the  Orange 
Grove  and  Lake  Section  of  Florida.  Just  8 
miles  from  Leesburg— directly  on  U.  S.  High- 
way #441-27.  The  "Gateway  to  Disney  World." 

IMPORTANT!  Bear  in  mind  you  are  not  renting 
the  lot— YOU  OWN  IT  OUTRIGHT!  This  quali- 
fies you  for  Florida  Homestead  Exemption — 
thus  affording  you  a  BIG  tax  saving! 
15  FURNISHED  MODELS  INCLUDING 
DOUBLE  WIDES  ON  DISPLAY. 

G  A  **  w 

•  Storm  Sewers 

,  Paved  Streets 
.Mercury  Street  b#s 

.Corner  Street  Posts 

•  SageCollecjon 

•  UwierpoundBectncrai 
.Bank  financing, 

*  Carport,  patio,  utility  room,  air  conditioning, 
landscaping,  etc.  are  extras. 
Come  visit  us  at  Orange  Blossom  Gardens — 
one  of  the  finest  planned  Mobile  Home  Com- 
munity in  all  of  Florida! 


SEND  NOW  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 


ORANGE  BLOSSOM  GARDENS,  Dept.  59-E 

2148  N.E.  164th  St.,  Miami,  Florida  33162 
Rush  literature  •  No  Salesman  will  call. 

NAME  


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


STATE. 


.ZIP. 


Office  (305)  945-2641  Property  Office  (904)  753-2270 
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CONTINUED 

The  Peculiar  Position 
of  the  U.S.  Navy 

ready  named  the  Vinson,  CVN-70,  is 
planned.  Five  of  those  now  in  service 
were  built  during  WW2,  and  must  be 
phased  out  soon. 

The  actual  great  military  value  of 
carriers  poses  a  national  as  well  as  a 
naval  dilemma.  We  will  be  heading 
into  the  1980's  with  about  a  dozen. 
The  Vinson  has  been  vigorously  op- 
posed, with  cost  a  valid  objection.  A 
modern,  nuclear-powered,  1,000-foot 
supercarrier  does  cost  about  one  bil- 
lion dollars. 

How  many  billion-dollar  carriers 
do  we  need?  We  have  no  clear- 
cut  answer  to  this  question. 

If  the  Soviet  arms  escalation  sig- 
nals a  big  crunch  short  of  nuclear  war 
in  the  next  decade,  which  can  we  best 
afford — to  have  or  not  have  the  su- 
percarriers  we  then  ought  to  have, 
and  how  many  should  that  be?  Early 
in  WW2,  the  Navy  had  to  husband  a 
handful  of  carriers  over  an  enormous 
expanse  of  ocean.  Only  the  fortunate 
turn  of  the  battles  of  Coral  Sea  and 
Midway  saved  it  from  possible  dis- 
aster in  the  Pacific. 

We  can  have  a  greater  number  of 
less  expensive  and  less  capable  car- 
riers— which  would  yet  be  formidable 
— for  the  same  money.  The  equation 
of  more  ships  vs.  more  capability  for 
each  ship  simply  has  no  best  solution 
and  can  be  argued  interminably. 

The  Navy's  amphibious  arm  is  one 
that  forged  ahead  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  There  are  about  65  capable, 
fairly  new  amphibious  ships  in  serv- 
ice and  five  the  size  of  aircraft  car- 
riers being  built.  They  can  cruise  at 
about  three  times  the  speed  of  their 
WW2  predecessors  and  carry  a  large 
complement  of  Marines,  copters, 
landing  craft,  etc.  The  Soviet  Navy 
has  rapidly  built  its  own  amphibious 
force  since  the  early  1960's,  but  it  is 
well  short  of  our  amphibious  capabil- 
ities, particularly  in  the  covering 
power  available  from  our  carriers. 

Naval  presence  needs  no  special 
ships  of  its  own.  Any  sea-control  and/ 
or  projection  force  will  do.  The  use 
of  presence  and  the  desire  of  political 
leaders  to  speak  through  it  has  not 
waned  in  the  nuclear  era.  A  few  So- 
viet warships  are  maintained  off  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  to  deter  Por- 
tuguese raids  against  Conakry.  Soviet 
warships  in  Egyptian  waters  appear 
to  have  prevented  Israeli  attacks  on 
Alexandria  and  Port  Said.  Any  war- 
ships afloat  anywhere  are  an  exercise 
of  presence — a  show  of  the  reach 
of  the  nation.  Every  nation  under- 
stands the  language,  which  has  subtle 
forms.  Nations  can  use  other  navies 
than  their  own  to  speak  it.  If  Ceylon 
has  been  cool  to  us,  but  suddenly  in- 
vites a  visit  from  some  of  our  war- 
ships, she  may  be  telling  Russia  and 
India  that  she  is  not  as  pleased  with 
them  as  she  was. 


"How  can  you  get  A's  in  Grammar  and 
Vocabulary  and  still  not  understand  me 
when  I  tell  you  to  clean  up  your  room?" 
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Our  first  nuclear-powered  surface 
task  force— a  supercarrier,  a  cruiser 
and  a  frigate — pulled  out  of  the  Med- 
iterranean one  day  some  years  back 
and  circled  the  globe  without  resup- 
ply.  As  the  ships  passed  African  and 
Asiatic  nations  en  route  to  the  At- 
lantic via  Australia  and  Japan,  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  flown  aboard. 
Friends  were  comforted,  non-friends 
were  awed  to  feel  the  physical  pres- 
ence of  such  a  force  and  sense  its 
reach.  It  was  all  most  gracious.  Such 
is  the  diplomatic  language  of  naval 
presence. 

All  of  our  armed  forces  are  in 
a  peculiar  situation  regarding 
personnel.  The  last  word  is  not  in  on 
the  effects  of  the  all-volunteer  de- 
fense establishment,  and  of  the  steps 
taken  to  woo  a  volunteer  force.  It  is 
a  mixed  bag.  Pay  increases,  however 
reasonable  and  necessary,  escalate 
total  budgets  and  make  equipment 
dollars  come  harder.  Success  in  at- 
tracting numbers — by  upping  pay  and 
benefits  and  improving  the  quality  of 
military  life — must  still  be  shown  to 
be  a  success  in  attracting  quality 
where  quality  counts  most.  In  the 
Navy,  whose  weapons,  ships  and 
planes  are  ever  more  technically  so- 
phisticated, a  high  level  of  compe- 
tence and  education  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Will  the  present  naval  per- 
sonnel policies,  which  were  both  ap- 
plauded and  booed  when  ushered  in 
a  few  years  ago,  make  not  only  a 
happy  and  willing  Navy,  but  a  com- 
petent enough  one  to  do  its  complex 
jobs?  This  is  a  serious  and  unan- 
swered question.  end. 


NONMEMBER  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Give  your  non-Legionnaire  friends  a 
one-year  gift  subscription  to  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine.  For  each  sub- 
scription, send  name,  address  and  ZIP 
number  along  with  $2  check  or  money 
order  to:  Circulation  Dept.,  P.  O.  Box 
1954,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  46206.  $1  ad- 
ditional outside  U.S.  limits. 


RENTAL-PURCHASE  Program  Available 

Your  STAIR-GLIDE®  installs  easily  and  in  less 
than  2  hours.  No  marring  walls  or  stairway. 
No  special  wiring  required.  Shipped  from  fac- 
tory within  3  days.  STAIR-GLIDE®  ...  the  na- 
tion's largest  selling  stairway  elevator! 
USED  BY  THOUSANDS:  CARDIAC  PATIENTS, 
ARTHRITICS,  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  RESTRICTED 
PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES,  POST  OPERATIVES  .  .  . 
and  household  convenience. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE  AND  NAME  OF 
DEALER  NEAREST  YOU. 

AMERICAN  STAIR-GLIDE8  CORP. 

201  West  80th  Terrace,  Dept.  AL-5 
v  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114  . 


12  CONFEDERATE 
STAMPS-ONLY  10* 

A  set  of  12  diff.  facsimiles  of  the 
stamps  of  the  CSA,  reproduced  in 
exact  detail.  (Originals  sell  for  over 
$450.)  This  page  of  Civil  War  His- 
tory offered  just  to  get  you  on  our 
mailing  list.  Also,  free,  the  most 
wonderful  catalog  of  stamp  offers 
in  America.  Send  10V  to: 
LITTLETON  STAMP  CO., 
Dept.  CF-1, 

Littleton,  New  Hampshire  03561 


5  FOREIGN  COINS,  100 

We'll  send  you,  f  or  lOe ,  seldom  seen  coins  of  Spain, 
Finland,  Sierra  Leone,  Turkey  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Plus  a  colorful  foreign  banknote.  Just  to 
get  your  name  for  our  mailing  list.  We'll  Include 
our  free  catalog  of  coins,  paper  money,  collec- 
tor's supplies.  Send  10«,  name,  address,  zip  to: 
LITTLETON  COIN  CO.,  Dept.  MB-16. 
Littleton,  New  Hampshire  03561 


IAIUCM    ANSWERING  ADS— 
WntrN    GIVE  YOUR  ZIP  CODE 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 

St 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  Bible 
and  do  close  work  easily.  SEE  CLEARER 
INSTANTLY.  Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism 
or  eye  diseases.  10  day  trial.  Sturdy, 
good-looking.  Glass  precision  ground 
and  polished;  metal  hinges.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  $4.95  plus  C.O.D. 
or  send  only  $4.95  and  we  pay  postage. 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.,  Dept.  34-X  Rochelle,  III.  61068 
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-—SHOPPER 


HEARING  AIDS 

UP  CflO/  f|CC  COMPARABLE 

to  DU/o  Urr  aids  ^- 


SURVIVAL  KNIFE.  Use  as  knife,  saw,  fish- 
scaler,  hammer.  9Vfe"  overall,  5"  blade. 
Laminated  leather  handle,  and  belt  sheath 
with  honing  stone,  leg  ties.  Replaced  free 
if  broken  within  10  yrs.  Imported.  30  day 
refund  guar.  $3.98  plus  $1.25  pstg.  & 
hdlg.  Midwest  Knife  Co.,  Dept.  SUR-557, 
9043  S.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60620. 


BLOOD  PRESSURE  UNIT.  Aneroid-type 
with  touch  &  hold  Velcro-sleeve.  No  slip- 
ping. Accurate,  easy-to-read  gauge.  One 
year  warranty.  $18.95  +  $1.00  pstge.  We 
have  stethoscopes  for  $4.95  +  50?  pstge. 
Money  back  guar,  if  returned  ppd.  within 
30  days.  Kinlen  Co.,  Dept.  AL-54BU,  809 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


3-D  SIGHT  MAGNIFIERS  enlarge  close 
work.  You  can  work  more  accurately,  with 
less  strain,  less  fatigue  &  tension  with 
Head  Band  Magnifier.  Lightweight  head- 
band adjusts  to  all  sizes.  Worn  with  or 
without  glasses.  Only  $1.98  +  50?  pstge. 
&  hdlg.  (2  for  $3.50;  3  for  $5.00).  NuFind 
Products,  Dept.  ALHB-5,  Box  205,  Church 
St..  N.Y.  10008. 


«  JAN.  12 
JAN.  22  *> 

ONLY 
$2.98 
POSTPAID 


The  natural  system  guaranteed  to  make  you 
LOSE  INCHES  fast.  Devote  as  little  as  10 
minutes  a  day  in  your  home,  even  during  TV 
commercials.  WAIST  AWAY  SYSTEM  is  spot 
reducing  at  its  best.  Designed  for  men  and 
women.  Amazing  results  in  just  10  days.  No 
apparatus  or  sweaty  waist  bands.  Used  suc- 
cessfully by  thousands.  The  price  of  6  packs 
of  cigarettes. 

WAIST  AWAY  SYSTEM       Box  662 

58  Commercial  St.       Holyoke,  Ma.  01040 


r 


Give 
Yourself 
a  Lift 


COMFORTABLE 
ELEVATING  RECLIIMER 

Takes  the  struggle  out  of  getting  up 
and  down.  Touch  a  switch... the  soft 
luxurious  seat  raises  gently,  standing 
you  on  your  feet.  Touch  a  switch,  re- 
cline and  stop  in  any  position;  auto- 
matically elevating  feet  and  legs  as 
you  relax.  Write  for  free  color  cata- 
logue and  information  on  a  week's 
home  trial  with  no  obligation.  It's 
Burke's  "Try  before  you  buy  plan!' 

BURKE  ENTERPRISES 

P.O.  BOX  1011  Dept.AL-74-5 

Mission,  Kansas  66202 
913-722-0004 


be 


IDEAL  GREENHOUSES 
FOR  HOME  GARDENERS 


THIS  12'  MODEL  $129.95 

Save  dollars  .  .  .  fight  inflation  by  growing 
your  own  superior  flowers  and  luscious 
vegetables!  Shatterproof  Fiberglass  and 
Ultra-Violet  Shielded  models.  Easily  assem- 
bled, extra  sturdy,  portable.  Best  quality 
materials.  Redwood  frame.  No  extra  founda- 
tion needed.  America's  lowest  prices!  Fiber- 
glass models  from  $189.95.  Budget  plans. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  acces- 
sories list. 

Peter  Reimuller — Greenhouseman™ 
P.O.  Box  2666-15,  Santa  Cruz.  Calif.  95063 


•  BUY  DIRECT  •  20  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Body  Aids  $49.95  up.  Tiny,  inconspicuous  All- 
in-the-Ear;  Behind-the-Ear;  Eye  Glass  Aids.  One 
of  the  largest  selections  ot  fine  quality  aids. 
Very  low  battery  prices.  Write  for  FREE  litera- 
ture. No  salesman  will  ever  call.  Good  hearing 
is  a  wonderful  gift,  -fc-  LLOYD  corp.  -)(- 
Dept.  ARL,  905  9th  St.,  Rockford,  III.  61108 


TOLL 

sBIG 

Write  Today  for  FREE 
Shop-At-Home  Catalog 
of  Gua  ranteed-To-Fit 
Apparel  &  Footwear. 

KING-SIZE 

2494  King-Size  Bldg. 
Brockton,  Mass. 

FIGHT 

CANCER 
WITH  A 
CHECKUP 

AND  A 
CHECK 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


FIND  BURIED  TREASURE 

Find  buried  gold,  silver,  coins,  treasures  with  powerful  new 
electronic  detector.  Most  powerful  made.  Ultra  sensitive. 
Penetrates  deep  into  earth.  Works  through  mud,  beach 
g4t  AAP  sand>  rock,  wood,  etc.  Signals 

«PJ>*|*'3   §f  when  object  is  detected. 


to 

$12950 


Write  for  Free  Catalog,  treasure  hunting  tips  and  5  POWERFUL 
unusual  souvenir  coin.  MODELS 
RELCO  Dept.  D-199     Box  10839,  Houston,  Tex.  77018 


10  SALE 


GUARANTEE? 
10  YEARS 


The   knife   for   hunting,    fishing   and  all 
around    use.    Mirror    polished,  imported 
stainless   steel   blade   honed   to  a  razor's 
edge.  Hugged.  Opens  with  a  flick  of  fin- 
ger. Locks  into  position.  Blade  will  not 
se  when  in  use.  Press  button  in  handle  to 
close.  Safety  finger  guard.  Sure-grip  handle.  Bal- 
anced for  target  throwing. 
IF  BROKEN  WITHIN   10  YEARS  WE  WILL  REPLACE  AT  NO 
CHARGE!  Use  30  days.  Money  back  if  not  pleased  •  Not  a  switch- 
blade •  Special  IC  sale.  REGULAR  PRICE.  $2.50.  Send  $2.51  & 
receive  2  knives.  Add  49«  postage,  handling.  Remit  TOTAL  $3.00  for  2  knives.  ORDER 
NOWI  Midwest  Knife  Co.,  9043  S.  Western  Ave..  Dept.  DDSK-3957,  Chicago,  111.  60620. 
Established  1936.  Mail  Orders  Only. 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"Sure  be  glad  when  the  energy  crisis  is  over." 
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SUGAR  COATED  NEGOTIATIONS 

An  industrial  relations  director  of  a  large  firm,  as  healthy  a  man  as 
ever  played  36  holes  of  golf  every  Sunday,  was  sitting  in  a  hectic  bar- 
gaining session  with  some  union  officials.  Suddenly  he  wiped  his  fore- 
head, reached  into  his  pocket  for  a  pill  box,  removed  a  capsule,  called 
for  a  glass  of  water,  and  slowly  swallowed  the  pill. 

"What's  the  matter?"  whispered  an  associate.  "Are  you  ill?" 

"I'm  as  healthy  as  I  ever  was,"  whispered  back  the  executive.  "But 
whenever  I  want  a  little  sympathy  from  this  union  committee,  I  just  put 
on  an  act.  It's  only  a  sugar  capsule  .  .  .  but  I  don't  get  called  as  many 
names  as  before." 

Dan  Bennett 

HOW  MUCH  DO  EYEGLASSES  WEIGH? 

A  prospect  for  life  insurance  was  filling  out  the  necessary  application. 
Included  in  the  information  required  was  one  question  that  asked  for 
the  applicant's  accurate  weight. 

The  man  filled  it  in:  "189— with  glasses." 

The  insurance  representative  was  somewhat  puzzled  by  this  unusual 
entry. 

"Why  don't  you  put  down  your  weight  minus  the  glasses?"  he  asked. 
"Because  I  can't  read  the  bathroom  scales  without  my  glasses,"  the 
applicant  replied. 

A.  D.  MlLLHAM 

THE  CURRENT  GOLD  PRICE  DOESN'T  MATTER 

A  Texan  and  a  Kentuckian  seated  side  by  side  on  a  cross-country  air- 
liner, were  boasting  about  their  home  states. 

"Do  you  know,"  declared  the  Kentuckian,  "that  we  are,  without  a 
doubt,  the  richest  state  in  the  Union?  Why,  there's  enough  gold  in  Fort 
Knox  to  build  a  gold  fence  two  feet  high  all  around  Texas!" 

"Well,"  drawled  the  Texan,  "why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  build  it? 
If  we  like  it,  we'll  buy  it." 

F.  G.  Kernan 


MR.  BROWN 

Nocturnal  friend  who  bows  the  rod 

Of  only  one  in  ten, 
Struck  that  fly  'cause  you  were  sly, 

But  he'll  not  strike  again. 

Beneath  the  rocks  of  deep  cool  pools 

A  battle  lies  in  store; 
But  only  one  in  twenty 

Will  get  him  near  the  shore. 

Illusive  as  men's  passing  dreams; 

Object  of  their  desire: 
Yet,  only  one  in  thirty 

Will  fry  him  o'er  the  fire. 

John  Edgell, 

TO  EACH  HIS  OWN 

The  woman  who  laughs  at  a  man  trying 
to  thread  a  needle  usually  sobers  right  up 
when  she's  about  to  drive  a  six-foot  car 
through  a  12-foot  garage  doorway. 

Lane  Olinghouse 

MR.  X,  MEET  MR.  Y 

When  you  meet  a  friend  whose  name  you 
forget, 

And  your  mind's  like  an  orange  that's 
juiced, 

That's  always  the  time  another  arrives 

And  has  to  be  introduced 
Don't  be  upset.  It  happens  to  all, 

And  your  fault  won't  be  grievously 
reckoned 

If  the  name  of  the  first  won't  come  to 
mind — 

Unless  you've  forgotten  the  second. 

Leonard  A.  Paris 

YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR 

Free  advice  usually  means  it  doesn't 
cost  the  fellow  anything  who  gives  it  to 
you. 

Franklin  P.  Jones 


"I'm  leaving  now  for  my  Hospital  Auxil- 
iary stint  .  .  .  anything  you  need  before 
I  go?" 
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BIG 
SAVINGS 

J9& 


■null 


Easy  Care 
NO-IRON 

HON  SNAG 


KNITS 


Pairs 
Knit 
Slacks 
for 


That's  right!  White  Slacks  are 
I  the  best  looking  pair  of  pants  in 

the  world !  Business  or  pleasure,  all 

week  or  all  weekend,  morning  noon 

and  night.  But  they  have  to  be  100% 

perfect  —  not  a  smudge,  not  a  sag, 
|  not  a  wrinkle:  Perfect!  Or  what  a 

mess  you'd  have ! 

NEW  KNITS  KEEP  IMMACULATE!  Haband's  new  100%  Polyester  knits 
don't  spot  or  stain  like  other  slacks.  Don't  hardly  wrinkle  at  all.  And  they're 
TWO  WAY  KNIT  so  they  have  gentle  two-way  stretch.  They  fit  you  better  and 
look  better  because  they  can  adjust  themselves  to  your  position  and  movements. 
Great  for  all-day  Office  Wear!  Just  as  great  for  Country  Club!    |\|0te  all  the 

FINE  TAILORING 
that  KEEPS 
the  GOOD  LOOKS! 

•  100%  Polyester 
NON-SNAG  KNIT. 

•  "Ban-Rol®" 
No-Roll 

Inner  Waistband. 

•  New  Unbreakable 
Nylon 

Spiral  Zipper. 

•  Handsome 
Slash  Pockets. 

•  Two  Deep 
Back  Pockets. 

•  Wide  Belt  Loops 
for  Today's 
Wider  Belts. 

•  Hook  Top  Closure. 

•  Modified  Flare 
Bottoms. 

•  Heavy,  Long- 
Wearing  Pocketing. 

Automatic  Machine 

WASH  and 
WEAR! 


hl'liM'Ifl'M 
EBB33EB 


W 

AND  PLEASE  UNDERSTAND:  These  are  neither 
high-style  overpriced  resort  slacks  nor  stodgy  old  trousers 
that  would  label  you  an  old.man.  Just  an  excellent  value 
on  middle-of-the-road  1974  GOOD  LOOKS'  that  will 
stay  in  style  for  year  after  year  after  year. 

SUCH  ABSOLUTE  PERFECTION 

that  they  come  in  5  DIFFERENT  COLORS ! 

What  a  waste  it  would  be  to  confine  such  superb  quality 
to"  only  the  white!  The  same  excellent  tailoring  and  fine 
two-way  knit  makes  sense  for  executive  pants  in  any 
color.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  mean.  Haband  will  be 
proud  to  send  you  any  2  pairs  that  you  like,  in  your 
perfect  size,  for  your  ON  APPROVAL,  AT  HOME 
INSPECTION:  Just  mail  this  coupon. 

I  HABAND'S  1974  NON-SNAG  NO-IRON  KNIT  *™~ 


Haband  is  no  f  ly-by:night 
upstart  in  the  pants  business. 
We  sell  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pairs  of  slacks  every  year  to  the  Country's 
Proudest  Men!  We  have  well  over  a  million  active 
customers  who  deal  with  us  direct  by  mail  for  all  their 
men's  wear  needs  and  make  terrific  savings!  You  should 
too!  This  special  offer  on  today's  most  popular  gentle- 
men's slacks  would  be  a  good  way  to  get  acquainted  — 
You'll  never  get  a  better  deal ! 

HABAND 

265  N.  9th  Street,  Paterson,  NJ  07508 
a  conscientious  family  business 
operating  by  U.S.  Mails  since  1925. 

USE  THIS  COUPON  OR  VISIT  OUR  STORES 


HABAND'S  1974  NON-SNAG  NO-IRON  KNIT  4%         ^  AOC 

EXECUTIVE  SLACKS  2"  19- 


HABAND  Direct  Service  Dept. 
265  North  9th  Street 
Paterson,  New  Jersey  07508 

Gentlemen:  Please  rush  pair 

for  which  I  enclose  % 


FIND  YOUR  WAIST  &  INSEAM  HERE 


Waists:  29-30-31-32-33-34-35-36-37- 
38-39-40-4 1  -42-43-44-45-46- 
47-48-49-50-5 1-52-53-54. 
Inseams:  26-27-28-29-30-3 1-32-33-34. 


GUARANTEE:  If  I  don't  want  to  wear  the 
slacks  when  I  see  them,  I  may  return  them 
for  full  refund  of  every  penny  I  paid  you. 
709-02 

Name  

Apt. 

Street  #  


City. 
State 


COLOR 

How 
Many 

Waist 

WHITE 

NAVY 

GOLD 

BURGUNDY 

Olive  GREEN 

ZIP 
CODE 


3  pair  29.70     4  pair  39.20 
All  5  pairs  for  48.75 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


